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Finland’s merchant tonnage — its recent 
development and future prospects 


by HILDING HALLBERG, 
General Manager of the Association of Finnish Shipowners 


Five years ago, »Unitas» published a survey of the existing state of 
Finland’s merchant shipping. The prime object of the present article is to 
shed some light on developments that have occurred since then, to describe 
current operations of the merchant fleet, and to outline Finland’s future 
sea-transport requirements for her foreign trade. 

In size, the Finnish merchant navy has undergone relatively few changes 
in the period 1955—1960. Against a total tonnage of 756 000 gross register 
tons (g.r.t.) in November 1955, there were 758 000 g.r.t. at the beginning 
of November 1960. The comparative figures for world tonnage are of 
interest: over the same period, world tonnage grew from 100 million to 128 
million g.r.t. Internationally, therefore, we lag behind, but there were 
nevertheless several positive features in the development of shipping during 
these last five years. Motor-driven merchant tonnage, which in 1955 
accounted for 40 per cent of the total, has now reached 58 per cent. Tanker 
tonnage has increased during the same period from something over 100 000 


- to 200 000 g.r.t. The average age of vessels — which since the war has been 


very high, weakening our position in international competition in the area 
— has in the last five years dropped from 26 to 19 years. 

It may be of interest to study in greater detail what lies behind these 
changes in the structure and age of our merchant tonnage. The attached 
diagram illustrates the annual figures for scrapping and sales of super- 
annuated merchant tonnage between 1955 and 1960. The reduction in 
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Scrapping and sales of F innish tonnage, tonnage during this period 


1000 t 
amounted to no less than 296 000 





‘000 g.t.t. The average age of the 
vessels affected was approxima- 
tely 36 years. 

At the same time additional 
tonnage has been continuously 


100 


acquired — an indication of the 


- efforts of shipping circles to pro- 
vide a better and quicker service, 





though they were hampered, 
however, first by import restric- 








: ' | tions and, when these were abo- 











955 ‘S6é ‘57 ‘SB ‘59 lished, by the persistent shortage 
of capital. Yet, in spite of diffi- 





culties, investments important. to our situation have characterized the 
latest shipping developments in Finland. Tonnage purchases amounted to 
2 600 million marks in 1955, 4 100 million in 1956, 4 400 million in 1957, 
5 400 million in 1958, and 4100 million in 1959. The 1960 figure is 
likely to exceed that for 1959. In round figures, the total value of new 
tonnage acquired amounts to 20600 million marks; 11 200 million was 
spent on new buildings and 9 400 million on the purchase of second-hand 
vessels from abroad. In terms of gross register tons, the total acquired was 
302 000, the bulk (70 per cent) of which was motor-driven. 

The figures illustrating development and quoted at the beginning of this 
article may at first sight seem modest. They signify, however, an extensive 
and persistent transformation in our sea-going transport — a transformation 
effected partly by large-scale scrapping and partly by the satisfying — and 
necessary —- purchases. Ouantitatively, the development of merchant tonnage 
in Finland in 1955-1960 suggests stagnation; qualitatively, the progress has 
been considerable. | 

I have on this occasion stressed the qualitative changes in our merchant 
tonnage and tried to point out the improvements made in this sphere. 
Nobody, however, should lead to the conclusion that the targets are 
reached and the situation is satisfactory. The Finnish merchant navy is still 
one of the »oldest» in the world; in spite of positive advances, our super- 
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annuated tonnage today accounts for a good 250000 g.r.t., i.e. roughly 
one-third of the total. A comparison with the other Scandinavian countries 
is hardly flattering to Finland; percentage figures for the various national 
merchant navies according to age-class as at January 1, 1960, are: 


Norway Sweden Denmark Finland 








under 10 years 72.6 62.6 72.0 37.6 
10—20 years 18.4 22.4 16.5 21.2 
over 20 years 9.0 15.0 11.5 41.2 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Stagnation in the quantitative development of Finnish merchant 
tonnage has led to the fact that our position among shipping countries has 
continued to worsen. Yet, in spite of — or perhaps because of — these 
negative aspects of the picture, one may justifiably point out a few positive 
features in the development of shipping. 

The transportation work today undertaken by the Finnish merchant 
navy is more varied and exacting than ever before in peace-time. The bulk 
of the fleet is engaged in the shipment of the country’s own goods to foreign 
countries. Sea transport between Finland and other countries is gradually 
but continuously shifting from tramp traffic to line services, but whatever 
the form of shipment, the proportion of cargoes carried in Finnish ships is 
considerable, as a few navigation statistics will illustrate. Sea-going foreign 
trade in 1955 totalled 14.2 million tons, of which 7.1 million tons, i.e. 50 per 
cent, were transported in Finnish vessels. For 1959, the corresponding 
overall, hence somewhat misleading figures were 15.6 million tons, of which 
7.6 million tons, or 48.6 per cent, were carried in Finnish bottoms. These 
figures are misleading in that the quantities carried by Finnish tonnage vary 
according to traffic routes and type of cargo, and the actual figures may 
lie considerably above or very much below the overall percentage. Our 
extremely modest share of sawn goods shipments — some to per cent — 
has often been remarked upon, and with justification. Shipments of pitprops 
and ore might equally well be criticised, but in 1959 Finnish tanker tonnage 
carried 84 per cent of all liquid fuels imported by sea. It must be admitted, 
however, that our share in overseas transport services to and from the 
country is geographically very limited, and occasionally even non-existent, 
and the striking variations in the present distribution of our carrying 
trade reveal shortcomings in the present use made of our shipping. At the 
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Freight income and expenditure of Finnish same time, however, they seem 
tonnage in foreign currencies, 1000 mill. mk 





to give an indication of the 
— halk requirements for the sound 


development of Finland’s ship- 
be 1 ea ping trade in the future. - 
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os The sea-transport of mineral 
ad ° vie ° 
% Ad +12 fuels to Finland is in this con- 
eoanseee? ° ‘ ‘ 
nection of particular interest; 
5 +8 the subject is in itself topical, 
cveesnneesieeeeeertanegy, and worthy of a short review. 


- "eee | 4 In 1955, sea-going imports of 
coal and coke totalled 2.5 mil- 
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1. Gross freight-income from abroad 
2. Net freight-income from abroad 
3. Freight expenditure to foreign vessels 





lion tons, of which 1.6 million 











tons were carried in Finnish bot- 
toms; in 1957, the figures were 
2.7 million and 1.3 million tons, 
respectively, and in 1959, 2.2 and 1.2 million tons. Here one should 
note that the rejuvenation referred to earlier has had little effect on that 
sector of our merchant navy concerned with carrying coal and coke; with 
few exceptions, these vessels are still old. In this trade, of course, where 
the distances involved are relatively short, speed is not a decisive factor 
and, as can be seen, our ships have defended their position well. 

Merchant shipping has been called an »invisible export». By selling sea- 
transport, the shipping trade makes money for the country, without any 
export in the literal meaning of the word taking place. Despite its small 
size, the Finnish merchant fleet has in fact over the last five years contributed 
greatly to Finland’s exports. The diagram above covers the years 1955-59 
and shows the freight-income earned by shipping in foreign currencies, 
converted into 1 000 million marks. It is worth pointing out that a con- 
siderable proportion of these freight earnings collected in foreign currency 
have been earned sailing between foreign ports. The figures quoted are 
approximative, and have been computed by the Bank of Finland Institute 
for Economic Research. The line 1 indicates the gross freight-income in 
foreign currencies earned by Finnish boats, the line 2 the corresponding net 
values after the deduction of crew-wages paid in foreign currencies, fuel 
costs, repairs abroad, and other expenses in foreign currencies. 
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As we saw, the country’s merchant tonnage has not increased appreciably 
since 1955. Instead, intensive industrial expansion, with an increased 
volume of both exports and imports, has brought its own changes. The 
disparity between growing transport requirements and static tonnage has 
resulted in a heavy increase in freights paid by Finland to foreign carriers. 
The diagram shows (line 3) the amount of these currency charges conver- 
ted into 1 ooo million marks. 

It should be borne in mind that the freight income earned in Finnish 
marks by Finnish vessels is not included in these statistics. It naturally 
represents a very considerable factor in currency economies. 

Confronted with the figures illustrated by the diagram and with 
continued industrial expansion, it is natural to ask: what chances has 
Finnish shipping of sharing successfully in the increasing sea-going trade 
of the country? The chemical wood-working industry alone is known to 
have estimated that it will increase production by 1.5 million tons annually 
from 1960 to 1963. Sales of sawn goods have reached new post-war record 
figures. Increased power-consumption seems to presuppose an ever- 
-increasing supply of coal and oil to be carried. Russian oil pipes from the 
oil-fields in the south up to a Baltic port have been discussed in other 
contexts, they may make our oil imports typical short-distance shipments 
and set new patterns for the type of tonnage required. 

These summary indications already show that the Finnish merchant 
navy is confronted with growing and varied obligations in its own country’s 
foreign trade. Today, the inadequacy of our sea-going fleet means strikingly 
feeble operations in some commodities, and complete failure in others. 
What are the chances of playing a more active part or, bearing in mind 
tomorrow’s increased tonnage requirements, even of retaining our present 
position? 

At the moment, Finnish shipping has placed orders — not yet fulfilled — 
for some 75 000 g.r.t. If we assume that these vessels, which will be delivered 
to shipowners within the next two years, are put into service between 
European ports, we may roughly assess their total transport capacity at 2 
million tons per year. The orders, however, cover passenger boats, tankers 
and vessels intended for inter-continental traffic, so that the annual transport 
capacity of the new ships will be below this figure. At the same time, the 
tonnage will probably be reinforced by second-hand vessels bought from 
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abroad. From the figures for purchases of second-hand tonnage over the 
last two years, we may estimate this tonnage increase at 60 000 g.r.t. The 
gross increase of the merchant fleet in two years will thus be 135 000 g.r.t. 
The writing-off of superannuated tonnage during the period will probably 
proceed at a slower rate than in the last 5-year period, and may be estimated 
at a total of 75 ooo g.r.t. If losses through total shipwreck are excluded, 
this means that Finnish merchant tonnage at the beginning of 1963 will be 
about 60 000 g.r.t. more than today, which would imply a considerable 


. increase in transport efficiency. This calculated increase makes possible a 


continued efficient participation in Finland’s own sea transports abroad 
within existing limits, but it does not seem capable of a more positive 
achievement in those traffic sectors and for those commodities, whose 
position is now unsatisfactory. 

Experience shows that advance calculations are risky in the ever- 
changing sphere of shipping, so sensitive to business trends. The realiza- 
tion of the shipping developments outlined above and the simulta- 
neous modernization of our merchant navy require, moreover, that 
certain proposals intended to stimulate tonnage purchases are put into 
effect. These proposals are meant firstly, to encourage by tax reliefs the 
purchase of small and medium-sized vessels and secondly, to facilitate their 
financing. The above estimates, it must therefore be emphasized, are based 
on the assumption that these proposals, now before the cabinet and Parlia- 
ment, are accepted. 

This survey has not touched on our contribution to currency-earning, 
purely foreign, sea transport. In this sector, Finnish merchant vessels are 
struggling against continued, obstinate depression, and increasing govern- 
mental flag-discrimination which restricts their operations. The important 
and active contribution made by this sector of our shipping trade also seems 
to be seldom remembered at home; it may be worth mentioning here that 
at present the bulk of Swedish merchant tonnage, for example, is 
employed in this purely international traffic. In any case it is clear that the 
tonnage increases outlined above are hopelessly inadequate for the impro- 
vement of our shipping’s position in this sphere. 

Similarly, the vigorous development of sea-going passenger and car- 
ferry traffic has been excluded from this article. The main features of this 
capital-requiring expansion are probably known to the reader, thanks to 
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the attention the press devotes to these questions. Maybe a future shipping 
sutvey will be required to analyse in detail the recent developments and the 
projects in this important branch of Finnish merchant shipping. 

The tempo of development in Finnish shipping during recent years has, 
we have seen, been slow but positive. Purchases have sufficed to balance 
the extensive scrapping of old craft but to date neither these efforts nor the 
financial risks taken have resulted in any appreciable increase in tonnage. 
The gradual modernization of the fleet that has characterized the last five- 
year period — and which still continues — has been realized thanks to the 
absence of labour disputes, to relatively elastic depreciation clauses, and to a 
liberalization of tonnage purchases. The shortage of capital is, and seems 
likely to remain, a brake on continued development; progress is neverthe- 
less characterized by investment activity which is considerable in Finnish 
conditions. Increased reciprocity between the shipping trade and the ship- 
building industry, based on the regaining of internationally competitive 
capacity by our shipyards, is a factor of essential importance here. If the 
proposals meant to facilitate the purchase of small and medium-sized vessels 
ate put into practice and if peace on the shipping labour market can be 
retained without weakening our position in international competition, we 
may look forward to the continued cautious but favourable development of 
Finnish shipping. It will not be proportionate to the tonnage increases in 
other shipping countries or to growing industrial production in Finland. 
But this development will mean a reinforcement of the present transport 
capacity of, and a welcome though inadequate increase in, our merchant 
navy. 
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Finnish home-market industries on the 
threshold of EFTA 





by ALFRED WESTPHALEN, M.Sc. (Pol.) 
Ministry of Finance, Division for Economic Affairs 
When eErra has been discussed, attention has usually been focused 
on the advantages that Finnish export industries would gain if our country 
adopted the EFTA policy of commercial co-operation, and on the draw- 
backs these industries would suffer if Finland remained outside the free 
trade area. From the point of view of exports, the EFrA problem is Pz 
Finnish imports by countries of purchase, 1959, 1000 mill. mk . 
EFTA The Six East Others Total 
bloc 
Fruit 0.7 1.2 0.9 4.1 6.9 
Coffee 0.3 0.4 - 7.9 8.6 
Cereals 0.4 0.5 8.9 te II.0 
Sugar 0.0 0.0 4.6 0.0 4.6 
Cattle feedstuffs 0.3 Our x38 0.1 1.8 
Tobacco 0.0 0.0 O.1 1.9 2.0 
Fats and oils 1.0 0.9 0.6 Our 2.6 
Mineral fuels and lubricants 1.3 0.9 18.1 0.2 20.5 
Chemicals and technochemical 
products 8.4 9.2 2.6 2.0 22.2 
Fertilizers 0.7 1.8 2.0 0.0 4.5 
Caoutchouc 2.8 1.9 O.1 0.5 5.3 
Textile raw materials 4.0 0.8 2.5 1.4 8.7 ry 
Textile products 5.0 9.8 1.1 0.2 16.1 
Tron and steel 8.7 12.6 6.3 0.7 28.3 
Non-ferrous metals 3.0 2.2 2.1 0.3 7.6 - 
Machines, electrical equipment 19.7 21.9 1.8 4.7 48.1 
Tractors 5.1 0.9 O.1 1.9 8.0 
Motor vehicles 6.9 5.6 2.8 0.2 15.5 
Ships 3.0 2.5 0.0 0.0 5-5 
Other products 13.6 12.5 9.5 3.9 39.5 
Total 84.9 85.7 65.4 31.3 267.3 
relatively straightforward, but less attention has been devoted to the 
adaptation problems for home-market industries that would obviously 
result from the abolition of duties and of quantitative import restrictions 
e 
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if Finland partook in the EFra-cooperation. This article is an attempt 
to study the EFTA question primarily from the point of view of the 
home-market industry and the customs protection which it enjoys. Other 
important factors such as wage levels, taxation and capital expenses are, 
on the other hand, dealt with only in brief. 

The value of imports last year totalled 267 300 million Finnish marks. 
Of these, a third came from the EFTA countries and a third from the 
countries of the European Economic Community (the Six), while one 
quarter came from East bloc countries and one tenth from other countries. 
To illustrate the relative importance of the different groups, the table 
above gives a break-down of Finnish imports by commodity groups 
countries of purchase. 

These figures in themselves, however, do not yet indicate the intensity 
of the competitive pressure which would arise from the abolition of 
customs duties and other obstacles to trade in imports from the EFTA 
countries. Among the products imported from the EFra countries and 
totalling nearly 85 cco million marks, were goods to the value of over 
8 500 million marks originating from countries of the British Common- 
wealth which do not automatically meet the requirements for origin of 
goods under the EFrA agreement; the abolition of trade restrictions does 
not in fact apply to re-exportation and transit trade. In addition, imports 
from the EFTA countries include e.g. agricultural and fishing-industry 
products not covered, according to Articles 21 and 25 of the EFTA agree- 
ment, by the stipulations concerning the abolition of duties and other 
trade restrictions; they also include raw materials, fuels and lubricants 
which are already duty-free and the imports of which are unrestricted, as 
well as products subject to duty and quantitative import restrictions but 
not included in the production programmes of Finnish industries. An 
increase in the imports of commodities of this group — or of duty-free 
commodities — would naturally not raise obstacles for home-market 
industries. 

The following table (p. 180), based on official statistics, lists last year’s 
imports to Finland in four categories, classified according to this principle. 
For comparison, the table provides corresponding data on total imports 
and on imports from the East bloc countries, which require special attention 
in connection with the EFra problem. 
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This classification demonstrates even more forcibly than the break-down 


by commodity that products of a high degree of finish, usually subject 
to customs duty and competing with home products, occupy a dominant 
position among our imports from EFTA countries. In the imports from 
Eastern bloc countries, on the other hand, duty-free raw materials, fuels 
and lubricants, and foodstuffs predominate. It should, ‘however, be noted 
that even imports like tractors, lorries, certain chemicals and rolling-mill 
products have been counted among those competing with home products 
although the production capacity of home industries suffices to meet only 
a small part of the demand on the Finnish home market. 


Finnish imports by countries of origin, 1959 























Agricultural Products subject to duty 
& fishing Duty-free non- re 
industry products | competitive | COmP<ttive Teal 
products products products 
1000 » 1000 9 1000 1.000 9 1000 9 
mill. mk “© | mill.mk “ | mill. mk “ | mill. mk “ | mill. mk “” 
EFTA countries 2.6 3.4 13.1 18.5 11.7 15.3 48.9 62.8 76.3 100.0 
East bloc 16.8 25.3 35.0 §2.8 5:9 89 8.6 13.0 66.3 100.0 
Total imports 41.2 15.4 73.7 27.6 38.2 14.3 | 114.2 42.7 267.3 100.0 


Nearly 50 000 million marks worth of products competing with home- 
market industry were imported last year from EFTA countries. Of these, 
metal and engineering industry products accounted for 30000 million 
marks, textile industry products for nearly 5 000 million, and chemical 
and technochemical industry products for some 4 000 million. 

To evaluate the possibilities of home-market industries to compete 
with imported commodities from EFTA countries, the above figures should 
be supplemented by details on the protection that must be abolished if 
Finland is to participate, in one form or another, in the activities of the 
EFTA group. It is a fact that the relative competitive ability of home- 
market industries at any date is influenced, not only by the difference in 
costs of production (i.e. the difference in the works price of articles), but 
also by the amount of duty chargeable and by the extent of import restric- 
tions. In the long run, the prices of home and foreign products are also 
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affected by rationalization and other measures taken within the enterprises 
in an attempt to shift the point of gravity in production to lines with the 
highest possible productivity and, consequently, profitability. Public 
authorities in turn, are in the position of affecting this price ratio through 
taxation policies and other economic policy measures. 

Finland’s customs tariff places her among the countries applying 
relatively high duty rates. The main reason for this is that, unlike e.g. 
Sweden, Finland did not adopt a consistent industrial policy line in the 
determination of rates for customs duties. For fiscal reasons, Finland 
imposes duties also on the import of certain commodities not produced 
at home at all. Furthermore, it seems that insufficient consideration has 
been given to the heightening effect of duties on the cost level when the 
tariffs were fixed for raw materials and semi-finished products. 

The various branches of home-market industries may be grouped as 
follows according to the average customs protection they enjoy: 


Protection below 12 per cent 
Inorganic chemical industry 
Pharmaceutical industry 


Protection 21-30 per cent 
Technochemical industry 
Leather and shoe industry 


Fertilizer industry Rubber industry 

Basic metal industry Precious metal industry 
Shipbuilding 

Spinning mills 

Protection 12-20 per cent ° Protection over 30 per cent 
Organic chemical industry Cosmetics industry 
Stone industry Weaving mills 


Metal products industry 
Machine industry 
Instrument : industry 


Knitware and clothing industry 
Glass and porcelain industry 
Foodstuffs industry 








Electrotechnical industry 


The classification indicates only the average duty level; within most 


gtoups, there are both lower and higher rates for individual products. 


The figures indicating the duty level, however, do not alone convey the 
extent of the protection enjoyed by the various industries. Customs duties, 
one might say, constitute a relative protection of production whereas 
quantitative import restrictions may completely preclude foreign competi- 
tion. The tariff level classification, therefore, must be complemented by 


information showing the proportion of EFTA-country imports already 
liberalized: 














Degree of liberalization 


100 per cent: Fertilizers, rubber and rubber industry products, textile industry 
raw materials, instruments, precision-mechanical products, non- 
ferrous metals, and non-ferrous metal products 


80-99 per cent: Rolling mill products, chemicals, cotton products, machines, ships 

50-79 per cent: Stone, glass and pottery products, export industry products, metal 
manufactures 

below 50 per cent: Foodstuffs, wool, leather, shoe and clothing industry products, 


electrotechnical industry products. 


These percentages refer only to the proportion of imports that has 
taken place without import licence; figures of this kind cannot indicate 
the proportion of the market demand that can be met by imports, and still 
less convey the proportion of the corresponding local production that will 
be affected by liberalization. Interesting though these last-mentioned figures 
would be, they are not known to have been produced by any country. 

In spite of the reservations attached to the above calculations they tend 
to suggest that e.g. the weaving mills, knitted goods and clothing industry, 
a part of the metal and technochemical industry, and the glass industry 
enjoy at present a relatively efficient protection against foreign competition. 
Since it may be assumed that the existence of protection also is an indication 
of its necessity, i.e. of a difference in costs of production, it may be deduced 
that these branches of industry would, in the new situation created by 
competition with the EFTA countries, have to adapt their production far 
more radically than e.g. the basic metal industry, the fertilizer industry 
ot shipyards — branches in which production already meets foreign 
competition without or with little protection. | 

Of the production-cost level in home-market industries, it has been 
said in an academic dissertation published this year!, that the prices obtained 
by domestic enterprises exceeded world market prices in 1958 by from 
10 per cent (clay, glass and stone industries) to over 100 per cent (foodstuffs 
industry). In the metal industry, the domestic price level, according to the 
same author, was some 16 per cent, in the textile industry some 21 per 
cent and in the chemical industry approximately 31 per cent, higher than 
world market prices. Since then, the differences in these prices have 
probably been slightly reduced. 

In considering different cost items it should first be noticed that Finnish 
industries can, with exceptions for cases in which imports or part of the 


1 Pentti Vurra, Suomen maatalouden ja teollisuuden tuotantokustannushinnat (Production- 
cost prices of Finnish agriculture and industry), Helsinki 1960. 
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imports are tied by bilateral agreements, purchase their raw materials on 
the same conditions and at the same prices as the industries of the EFTA 
countries. The longer transportation distance to Finland may raise the 
works price of raw materials in some cases — though rarely to any con- 
siderable degree — compared with the corresponding prices in, for example, 
Sweden or Great Britain. 
e Recent developments in the wage level are also of interest. In the 
following table, the wage level of industrial workers in the second quarter 
) e of 1957, prior to the devaluation of the mark, is indicated as=1oo. It 
demonstrates that, even if nominal wages in Finland have risen more 
rapidly than in the EFTA countries, Finnish wage rates, in terms of foreign 
currencies were in early 1960 relatively some 30 per cent lower in relation 
to the EFTA countries than in the period preceding devaluation. 


Development of the wages of industrial workers in EFTA countries and in Finland 
in 1957—1960 (2nd quarter 1957 = 100). 


Ist quarter st quarter st quarter 
1960 1959 1958 
) 9 Finland a) 117 110 101 


b) 84 79 73 
Sweden 112 107 104 
Norway III 105 103 
Denmark III 104 98 
England 107 105 103 
Switzerland 108 105 103 
Austria 112 105 100 


a) wages in terms of marks 
b) wages in terms of foreign currencies 


If the hourly earnings of Finnish industrial workers (men) at the end 

. 5 of 1959 are taken as 100, the corresponding value for England is approxi- 

mately 102-103, for Switzerland and Denmark approximately 110, for 

Norway approximately 122 and for Sweden approximately 145. Corre- 
sponding figures for Austria and Portugal were not available. 

As for the burden of corporate taxation, so far as direct taxes are 
concerned, Finnish industry seems to fall into the highest taxation class, 
in company with Norway and the United Kingdom. In addition, a 13 per 
cent sales tax increases investment costs in Finland. In the United Kingdom 
and Denmark, production equipment is not subject to sales taxes; in Austria, 
Switzerland and Sweden the percentage of sales tax is 3—5 and in Norway Io. 
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Industries can themselves improve their competitive ability in a number 


of ways. Most important are, undoubtedy, investments aimed at the 
modernization of plant and equipment and the rationalization of production 
methods. Adaptation will be facilitated by the fact that the transitional 
period is 10 years. This will (a) make the financing of investments for 
modernization and rationalization less onerous, (b) reduce capital losses 
since production machinery in use can be written off within the roughly 
estimated period for natural wear and tear on machines and since the risk 
of bad investment is also reduced, and (c) facilitate re-training of the labour 
force that will have to change over from contracting to expanding industries. 

In conclusion, even though the EFTA agreement presupposes that not 
only customs duties but also quantitative import restrictions are to be 
abolished, the agreement nevertheless permits such restrictions if the 
balance of payments demands them (Article 19 of EFrA Agreement). 
In addition, the agreement contains a so-called »escape clause» which may 
in certain circumstances prove of great importance. According to Article 
20, »If in the territory of a member State an appreciable rise in unemploy- 
ment in a particular sector of industry or region is caused by a substantial 
decrease in internal demand for a domestic product and this decrease in 
demand is due to an increase in imports from the territory of other member 
states as a result of the progressive elimination duties, charges and quan- 
titatives restrictions, that member state may... limit those imports by 
means of quantitative restrictions ... Restrictions shall not be continued 
for a period longer than eighteen months unless the Council by majority 
decision authorizes their continance for a further period . . .» 

The establishment of international integrated trading areas naturally 
increases and intensifies competition on world markets. A country like 
Finland, heavily dependent on foreign trade, simply cannot remain passive, 
observing the course developments will take; it has to be prepared to face 
the competition on both home and foreign markets. 


November 21, 1960 
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International survey 





The international boom now seems to have reached its peak. The tempo 
of expansion in Western Europe is slowing down while an obvious recession 
is clearly apparent in the United States. 

The trans-Atlantic development is being followed with the keenest interest 
¢ 2 by the rest of the world. Although the recession may be described as slight, 
and American observers do not expect it to develop into a serious depres- 
r 5) sion, the trend is nevertheless clear. It is best illustrated by the development 
of industrial production; in the first half of the year the index of production 
(1957=100) remained at 110-111 points, but in August it dropped to 108, 
in September to 107, and subsequent production has evidently continued | 
to decrease. The situation is worst in the steel industry where only a little 
over 50 per cent of capacity is at present utilised. The manufacture of other 
production goods, and building activity have similarly slackened consider- 
ably. On the other hand, sales figures have remained high, a fact that 
supports the often advanced theory that recessions in the States are in the 
rl 5 first place connected with contraction of stocks. This is true even now. 
It is quite obvious that last year’s estimates of the economic outlook for 
the current year were over-optimistic and were responsible for the excessive 
stock increases. One outcome was that the number of unemployed amounted 
in September to 5.7 per cent of the total working population and in October 
to no less than 6.4 per cent. 

How long will the recession continue? Judging from the orders already 
placed with industry and from investment plans for next year, the economy 
seems in fact to have become stabilised at the present level. Naturally, 
very much will depend on the economic policy of the new government. 
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The development of commodity prices 
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The President-elect, Mr. Kennedy, has in his speeches promised increased 
road construction, social reforms and growing defence expenses which in 
practice will mean increased state expenditure. Statements by him and by 
his advisers revealed, moreover, that in the democrats’ opinion a budget 
deficit is a matter of course in the current phase of the business cycle, and 
opening of a »cheap money period» has also been intimated. On the other 
hand, it must not be forgotten that monetary policy is directed not by the 
Government but by the Federal Reserve Board, which has already taken 
steps to revive the economy; the discount rate, for instance, was dropped 
in August from 3} to 3 per cent. 

Chances of pursuing a very expansive policy, however, are fairly 
limited at the moment. The threat of inflation remains a factor which the 
United States cannot overlook. The cost of living (1947/49=100) has risen 
by 1.3 per cent in One year and now stands at 127.5 points. In about ten 
years the value of money has dropped by approximately a quarter. Since 
the international position of the dollar has deteriorated — particularly in 
the current year — while the US balance of payments has been under 
pressure, one of Kennedy’s most important missions will be to defend 
the international value of the dollar. In-practice this means that the United 
States cannot slacken the sails as freelyas they might perhaps wish. 

A characteristic feature of redent months has been the growing transfer 
of short-term capital from the United States to countries with a high rate 
of interest, such as, for example, the — Kingdom and Canada. At the 
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same time, American investment in Western Europe, especially in the Six 
and the United Kingdom, has increased, and in addition, there has been 
some speculative unrest as was clearly evident during the gold crisis in 
October. 

The lowering of interest rates in the United Kingdom (from 6 to 54 
and later to 5 per cent) and Western Germany (from 5 to 4 per cent) must 
) e be viewed against this background. France and Belgium have also cut 
| down their discount rate, and although these measures are known to have 
» e been taken primarily in order to help the US balance of payments, domestic 
factors in the United Kingdom, France and Belgium have also played a 
part. In Western Germany, on the other hand, the boom continues almost 
unabated, and it is unlikely that the discount rate would have been lowered 
had not growing international problems arisen in connection with the flow 
of capital into the country. 

Up to now, the only effect on Western Europe of developments in the 
United States has been a drop in the export of certain European products 
to the States. Since, however, exports to other countries have soared, Europe 
does not seem as vulnerable to American business fluctuations as she 
once was. 

In Western Germany, the authorities could still say as late as last Sep- 
tember that »expansion in the Federal Republic has not yet reached its 
peak.» Industrial production was 7.5 per cent higher than in the previous 
year, and it was expected to go on rising. Significantly, orders placed with 
industry amounted to approximately 25 per cent more than those for the 
corresponding period in the previous year. A considerable proportion 
of these were foreign orders. Since there has been no lack of foreign capital 
. “ flowing into the country, the exchange reserve has been continuously 
strengthened: in the first quarter of 1960 it increased by 400 million, in the 
second by 3 500 million and in the third quarter by 2 600 million DM. 
On the other hand, the boom which is particularly noticeable in the building 
industry has also resulted in considerable wage increases because of the 





shortage of man-power. The general wage level in September was 
approximately 10 per cent higher than in the year before, and in some 
branches the percentage rose even to 12-14. The trend will probably 
persist, and new increases are already expected at the turn of the year. 
So far, prices have been successfully held in check, and for some items — 
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e.g. agricultural products — the cost of living has actually gone down in 


the last few months. The price index for home industry products, however, 
was 2 per cent higher in September 1960 than in September 1959, the 
corresponding rise in the cost of living being 1.4 per cent. 

In the United Kingdom, industrial production in the first nine months 
of 1960 exceeded the corresponding level for the previous year by 8 per 
cent. The seasonally adjusted index for industrial production, however, 
has not risen since April, remaining unchanged at 121 points (1953=100). 
In the next few months, a slight drop rather than a rise is to be expected. 
First to be hit by difficulties is the motor-car industry, sales to the United 
States having declined, but the production of steel, chemicals, electrical 
equipment and ships has also decreased. In contrast, building continues to 
be lively and as a result the demand for building materials — e.g. sawn- 
goods, various boards and plywood — has been strong. Importers of 
building materials are, however, at present holding exceptionally heavy 
stocks and since there is some uncertainty about developments during the 
coming six months, imports of these products will probably have to be cut. 

Figures for industrial production in Sweden, our Western neighbour, 
show an increase in the first half of the year by 8 per cent over the previous 
year’s level, but subsequent production has not increased appreciably — 
on the contrary, some branches show a certain degree of contraction. 
In recent months, signs of a weakening of the expansion period have grown 
increasingly distinct. Investigations by the Swedish Institute of Economic 
Research have revealed signs of a levelling-out in e.g. the timber, cellulose 
and paper industries. Foreign trade, however, has continued to be very 
brisk; exports during the first nine months of the year exceeded the previous 
year’s figures by 18 per cent and imports by 24 per cent. Consumer prices 
have remained roughly unchanged since the beginning of 1960, even though 
the general price level, due to the sales tax, is 4 per cent higher than in 1959. 
Disregarding the sales tax, prices have risen by only 1 per cent. Future 
developments in Sweden naturally depend decisively on the economic 
developments in Western Europe. It should perhaps be mentioned, how- 
ever, that Swedish experts assume less favourable development next year, 
even though there may be no continued weakening in Europe as a whole. 

Although developments in Western Europe in general have been more 
favourable than in the United States, all West-European countries have 
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not, as has been shown, been equally fortunate. While industrial production 
within the Six has increased by 22 per cent since 1957, the corresponding 
increase in the United Kingdom was 15, in Denmark 17, in Norway 13 
and in Sweden only 9 per cent. Excluding Belgium, which has its special 
problems as a result of the Congo crisis, production in the countries of 
the European Economic Community (EEC) has increased one and a half 
times as much as in the EFTA countries. Since over 50 per cent of Finnish 
exports are destined for the United Kingdom and the Six, developments 
in these particular countries are of decisive significance to us. At the 
moment, there is every indication that the West European demand for our 
principal export-products is unlikely to grow at the rate it has hitherto 
registered, even though it will obviously remain high. 

On November 14, it was officially announced by the Soviet Union that 
a currency reform would take place at the beginning of 1961, when the 
new rouble would equal 10 old roubles. The gold value of the new currency 
unit has been indicated at 0.987412 g as against 0.888671 g of the dollar, which 
means that the gold value of the new rouble will therefore be 11 per cent 
higher than that of the dollar, whereas the rouble has hitherto been bought 
at a rate about 25 per cent of that of the dollar. This, however, will not mean 
an increase in the international value of the current rouble: as a matter of 
fact, the currency reform involves the simultaneous adoption of a greater 
monetary unit and its devaluation. Since Finnish firms usually have a rate 
of exchange clause in agreements concluded with the Soviet Union (to 
offset the effects of possible currency changes), the reform will have no 
immediate effect on Finland’s Eastern trade. 

In conclusion, one might say a few words about international raw 
material markets. Throughout the current year, the trend has been one of 
decline, and prices have dropped by an average of 7 per cent. While the 
American Moody price index on October 23, 1959, showed 381.1 and the 
English Reuter index 428.2 points, this year’s corresponding figures were 
356.9 and 406.7. Many factors indicate that this declining price trend will, 
except for a few products, continue during the next few months. 
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The economic situation 


Boom continues in Finland 





Economic development in Finland naturally depends to a considerable 
extent on the course of the economic cycle in Western Europe which may 
be considered to have provided the impulse for the present upward swing. 
The foregoing international survey seems to suggest that the boom will 
persist in Finland for some time but that its pace will slacken. Certain 
domestic factors, such as a tightening of the credit market and shortage of 
skilled labour, support this trend and for these reasons expansion in industry 
and building will be weakened. As for trade stocks, they are at the moment 
so high that there is no reason to increase them. Any worsening in the 
Western European situation would only be fully felt in the Finnish economy 
later. For unemployment, winter is in Finland the most sensitive season; 
in the summer months, unemployment is practically non-existent and the 
degree of employment can therefore be expected to remain high until next 
autumn. 

The question of Finland’s cooperation with the EFTA has come closer 
to a solution since President Kekkonen’s visit to Moscow. At the moment 
of writing, however, negotiations between Finland and member countries 
of the EFTA are still pending. If the desired positive result is achieved, the 
long-term outlook for Finnish exports will be improved. 

On the basis of the existing situation, the prospects may be summarised 
thus: 

a) the demand for cellulose and paper industry products continues to be 
good, and is likely to remain so: 

b) sawngoods markets have got into their stride but since the stocks 
held by purchaser countries are exceptionally high, quantities sold will 
probably decrease; 
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Recent developments in the various branches of the economy 
e € 
|e 
7 4 4 4 1 4 4 j 
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1959 1960 1959 1960 
| The columns illustrate the percentage rise (or fall) in activity in the different branches compared with the level of 
| the corresponding quarter, 1959 
1. National economy (Total) 4. Transport, communications 7. Civil engineering 
} 2. Building activity 5. Agriculture 8. Commerce, banking, insurance 
¢ > 3. Manufacturing 6. Forestry 
e 2 c) sales of round timber and plywood are unprecedentedly lively; 


d) this season’s felling may perhaps increase slightly over last season’s; 
e) the number of orders held by the metal-using industry and shipyards 
is good. This will provide something of a counter-balance, should business 
trends in Western Europe deteriorate; 
f) big-industrial-investment projects are still under way, and housing 
| construction also continues to be lively, even if, as a result of an already 
| evident shortage of capital, fewer new buildings are being started; 
g) the degree of employment will remain high, even though seasonal 
P * and so-called structural unemployment will recur next winter; 
h) home demand will remain high, and as a result, trade and home- 





~~ ° market industries may expect the present lively activity to continue. 
Foreign trade | ~ 
In spite of signs of a levelling in the upward trend, Finnish foreign trade 
| has continued to expand considerably. Sales of woodworking products have 
| been satisfactory throughout, and the stock of foreign orders held by the 
metal-using and shipbuilding industries is also good. Since the price level 
|] ° 
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has also increased slightly — though many products are still exported at a 


price lower than a few years ago — export income is this year expected to 
reach a total of approximately 310000 million marks, which is 43 000 
million more than in 1959. On the other hand, the rapid growth of domestic 
production and consumption and the replenishment of stocks have in turn 
increased imports even more considerably. Total imports this year are 
estimated at 330 000 million, which would mean an increase of no less than 
63 cco million over last year. Last year’s equilibrium of the balance of 
payments will this year turn into a deficit of some 20000 million. 
Admittedly, the so-called »invisible entries» in the balance of payments — 
primarily, the net freights in foreign currency earned by the Finnish 
merchant fleet — will cover about half this deficit, which will not therefore 
fall with its full weight on Finland’s exchange reserve. 


Foreign trade by country, January—September 1960 
































Imports Exports | Balance 

_— Increase | Pro- Increase Pro- of trade 
al 1000 | from ’59 | portion 1000 | from ’59| portion I 000 

mill, m mill. mk , 

% of | mill. mk 
The Seven 82.1 36 33 80.6 32 36 — 1.6 
United Kingdom 39.7 32 16 56.2 23 25 +16.5 
Sweden 25.2 45 10 11.5 82 5 —13.8 
Denmark 6.1 40 3 8.3 33 4 + 2.3 
Switzerland 5.7 35 2 1.0 6 I — 4.7 
Norway 3.3 15 I 3.0 136 I — 0.3 
Austria 1.7 48 I 0.4 — 20 ° = £4 
Portugal 0.4 38 ° 0.2 ) ° — 02 
The Six 84.9 42 35 63.4 26 29 —21.5 
Western Germ. 47.2 41 19 26.2 28 12 —21.0 
France 15.1 56 6 10.4 16 5 — 4.7 
Netherlands 10.5 20 4 13.8 31 6 + 3.3 
Belgium-Lux. 79 59 3 8.5 18 4 + 08 
Italy 4-4 33 2 4.5 37 2 + o.7 
East Bloc 50.3 13 20 39.0 — 3 17 —11.3 
Soviet Union 35.5 12 14 27.3 - 13 12 — 8.2 
Other countries 28.5 40 12 40.0 ) 18 —11.5 
U.S.A. 14.4 714 6 11.8 7 5 — 2.6 
Total 245.8 33 100 223.0 16 100 —22.8 


By the end of October, earned export income totalled 259 cco million 
marks, or 19 per cent more than in the corresponding period in 1959. Since 
the price level is estimated to have risen by 2 per cent, the actual volume of 
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Finland’s foreign trade by trade area, January— August 1960 
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A. Imports 1. EFTA (The Seven) 4. East bloc countries 
B. Exports 2. EEC (The Six) 5. North America 
3. Other Western European countries 6. Other countries 


exports was slightly less, or approximately 17 per cent. Imports had risen 
to 273 500 million marks, which means an increase over last year’s exports 
of no less than 64 000 million, or 31 per cent. The balance of trade deficit, 
which in the spring was no less than 45 000 million, had thus during the 
summer and autumn dropped to 14 500 million, even though in October 
1959 Finland’s foreign trade had shown an export surplus of 8 700 million. 
Prices in foreign trade have been more favourable than last year; the Terms 
of Trade Index, computed in connection with the Wholesale Prices Index, 
showed 152 points for September as against 139 points for October 1959 
(1935=100). 

More detailed examination of exports reveals that shipments of almost 
all the principal products have increased. By the end of September (October 
figures are not yet available) exports of sulphite cellulose and mechanical 
pulp had increased by 31-37 per cent over last year’s level, those of round 
timber, woodfibre board, plywood and newsprint by 22—26 per cent, and 
those of cardboard and sawngoods by 14-19 per cent. Only shipments of 
sulphate cellulose had been less than last year (by about 10 per cent) and 
this was not the result of reduced sales but of increased home demand due 
to the growth in home production of kraftpaper and cardboard. 

Sales of sawngoods for this year’s shipment had by the end of November 
broken a record that has stood since 1934-37, and totalled 1 140 000 stds. 
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Some of this will obviously only be shipped in the New Year, but the 
1 100 000 stds limit will apparently be exceeded by this year’s shipments; 
the figure for last year was 950 000 stds. Sweden also expects to export 
some 1 050000 stds, and these figures show that the sawngoods market 
has been exceptionally lively this year. Sales for shipment next year did not 
start so early nor so lively as they did a year ago, but the outlook is by no 
means poor. Sawmill sales for delivery in 1961 had already reached 320 000 
stds by the end of November, and as far as is known, prices have remained 
at the level recently reached. The stability of prices was supported by the 
fact that the Soviet Union, in a sales offer of 150 000 stds submitted in 
October to British buyers, increased prices by some £ 2—5 per std. On the 
other hand, the stocks held by purchaser-countries have increased consider- 
ably throughout 1960, and Canadian sales to European markets will 
obviously be further increased, after having almost doubled their 1959 sales 
in 1960. 

Considerably more pulpwood has been sold this autumn than in the 
autumn of 1959, while prices have definitely improved. Pulp and paper 
industries sales for next year have not really begun yet, but the present 
relatively favourable position shows no signs of deteriorating — at least 
during the first half of 1961. True, it should not be forgotten that during the 
autumn, American producers considerably reduced their cellulose prices 
for the home market. This may also affect Finland’s market position, 
expecially if American producers extend their price cuts to include their 
expanding foreign deliveries. Development, however, will depend to a 
considerable extent on future cyclical conditions both in America and in the 
United Kingdom, Finland’s main market. 

The recent increase in imports has been affected in particular by extensive 
investment in industry and in general, by increased production and stock- 
piling. This is clearly reflected in the data on the structure of imports: 
imports of investment goods up to the end of September this year had 
increased by no less than 45 per cent over last year’s level, and imports of 
raw materials and semi-finished products by 29 per cent. In contrast, fuel 
imports increased less, by 22 per cent. As the year advanced, the more 
clearly did increased consumption affect the pattern of imports: in the 
third quarter of 1960, imports of finished consumer goods already totalled 
32 per cent more than in the period of the corresponding period of the 
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quarter was 26 per cent. It can % ls 
be seen from the table below, | | | 
however, that the proportion of \ : | ‘ 
consumer goods to total im- - 460 
ports has nevertheless remained 4 1 
roughly at last year’s level (ap- | [ | tos 
proximately 14 per cent), whereas I 1958 } a 
the proportion of investment | |} : 
goods showed a definite increase. | [ 730 
Comprehensive imports natu- | a ae ae ae eee ae ee 
rally tended to reduce the foreign 1ou om WV Vi vi x Xt 





exchange reserve of the Central 

Bank. By the end of May it had dropped from 70900 million marks 
at the turn of the year to 59800 million, but during the summer 
and autumn it rose again slowly, so that the reserve at the end of 


The development in different groups of import, by quarters 





Change in% from the previous correspond. quarter Share in % of 














total import 
Product 1960 | 1959 Jan.—Sept. 

|m]|mi|:ri|iwvi|mi ma | rt | 1960 | 1959 

Raw materials and 
semi-manufactures +19 +30 +39 +21 +21 +10 —5§ 48.5 50.0 
Investment goods +33 +60 +42 +62 +41 +41 «+12 28.2 25.8 
Consumet’s goods +32 +38 +26 +34 ‘+11 +8 +11 14.0 14.1 
Fuels and lubricants +38 +34 +0 -—9 -1Ir -30 — 8 9.3 10.1 
All imports +26 +40 +33 +26 +20 +11 +1 100.0 100.0 


October was 62 200 million. Instead of the 15 000 million presupposed by 
the import surplus, it has therefore declined by »only» some 9 000 million. 
The difference is explained largely by the fact that the invisible exports 
already mentioned brought the country a net income of approximately 
6 coo million marks in the period January—October. 


Production 





Economic activity has continued brisk in the second half of the year also. 
In spite of a retardment of growth noticeable in some branches, the rea/ 
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national product this year is predicted to be 8 per cent higher than in 1959. 
Computed per head of population, the national product this year will be 
approximately 50 per cent higher than in 1938. 

Forestry, manufacturing industry and building have led the upward 
trend, and commerce and communications have also improved vigorously. 
Total agricultural production this year, on the other hand, in spite of the 
good crop, is expected to be only one per cent higher than last year. Civil 
engineering works, which have in recent years been undertaken on an 
exceptionally large scale to relieve employment difficulties, have this year 
been somewhat fewer than last year. 

Industrial production in January—September exceeded the corresponding 
1959 level by nearly 13 per cent. The increase in the first quarter of 1960 was 
20, in the second 10, and in the third 9, per cent, and although the rise has 


Percentage changes in industrial production in 1960 compared with 
the corresponding periods last year 


1st—3rd quarters 3rd quarter 2ndquarter ist quarter 





Mining industry +7 + 2 +10 +10 
Manufacturing industry +12 + 8 +10 +20 
Foodstuffs + 6 + 3 + 4 +10 
Breweries and tobacco + 6 + 4 + 8 + 3 
Textiles + § + 3 — 3 +16 
Clothing +20 +2 +23 +34 
Timber +29 +22 +28 +38 
Paper +18 +15 +11 +29 
Printing + § + 3 +7 + 6 
Leather, rubber, etc. -— 1 —I5 — 4 +16 
Chemicals + 3 — 3 + 3 +10 
Ceramics, glass, etc. +10 +12 -— I +17 
Metal +14 + 8 +12 +21 
Electricity, gas and water +15 - +16 +13 +16 
Total industries +13 +9 +10 +20 


obviously slowed down a little towards the end of the year, industrial 
production figures will still be 12-13 per cent higher this year than in 1959. 
This result is particularly praiseworthy since industrial production had 
already grown last year by 8 per cent. Productivity in industry is estimated 
to have risen by 4—5 per cent this year. 

A characteristic feature of production was the marked increase in the 
output of investment goods — and especially of export products — while 
the output of consumer goods proper rose less than average. However, 
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The development of industrial production 
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production figures in some consumer—goods industries also attained 
record heights, most markedly in consumer durables and ready-made 
clothing. 

Thanks to the favourable export trends, it has been possible to maintain 
timber- and paper-industry production at a high level. In January— 
September production was 22 per cent higher than in the corresponding 
period of 1959; in the timber industry the increase was 29, and in the paper 
industry 18, per cent. The increase in the timber industry resulted primarily 
from the increase of no less than 33 per cent in sawings. In the paper 
industry, again, this year’s size in production was essentially the outcome of 
an increase in sulphite pulp production of 26 per cent and newsprint 
production of 24 per cent. 

Metal-using industry production has risen 14 per cent above the level 
for January—September last year. The rise in production figures was 
particularly noticeable in the electrotechnical industry, where figures for the 
first three quarters of 1960 were no less than 30 per cent higher than those 
for 1959. With a good stock of orders in hand, production in the metal- 
using and engineering industries will probably remain at this high level. In 
a few branches, especially those catering for the consumer, the increase has 
been smaller. In foodstuffs industry and textile industry, production by the 
end of September had increased only by 5—6 per cent, while in the leather 
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and the rubber industries it had even shown a slight decline. In the shoe and 


confectionary industries, which have in recent years proved to be extremely 
sensitive to cyclical developments, production has increased by a good 20 
per cent. 

The intensity of development of the forest industry was vividly reflected 
in the felling results for the winter and spring, which showed a marked 
increase compared with previous years, and raised the final total of the last 
felling season to no less than 44.3 million cu.m. piled measure. This — apart 
from certain exceptional periods — is a record for commercial fellings. 

During the current logging season beginning in June the quantities 
logged have not yet reached the level of the corresponding figures for a year 
ago. The fellings in June—October (8.7 million cu.m. piled measure) were 5 
per cent below last year’s figure. The reason for this is not reduced demand 
for raw timber nor a cut in felling plans; it is solely the shortage of man- 
power for forest work. In the course of the autumn, however, more workers 
have begun to turn up in the forests, and it is obvious that the fellings will 
gradually reach — and probably even slightly exceed — last year’s level. 
It is unlikely that there will be any increase in sawlogs but the growing 
need for pulpwood occasioned by the expansion of the cellulose industry is 
expected to increase still further the total quantity felled. 

The former reluctance of forest owners to conclude sales has now 
largely disappeared since stumpage prices have, after the Aulanko Timber 
Auctions, reached a higher level than last year. For large-sized timber, the 
price level has risen by approximately 10 per cent, according to one estimate, 
while the average rise in pulpwood prices has been no less than 40-50 
per cent. 


Finland’s self-sufficiency in foodstuffs (production per cent of consumption) 


1959/60 1958/59 1957/58 1956/57 1955/56 1954/55 937/39 


All farm products 83 [82 79 78 72 75 94 
Plant husbandry 57 55 50 50 47 55 77 
Dairy husbandry 120 120 121 118 104 102 118 


In spite of bad weather in the late summer, which tended to lower the 
quality of the crops, last season’s harvest was very good. The total crop was 
4914 million fodder units, 36 per cent more than in 1959, and 1 047 units 
more than the best crop of the 1950’s, that of 1953. According to advance 
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figures, the cereal harvest totalled 571 million kg and fodder crops 1 585 
million kg, showing increases over last year of 40 and 50 per cent res- 
pectively. These figures confirm that Finland’s ability to produce the basic 
foods she requires has improved steadily in recent years. 

The development of an upward trend into a boom proper is vividly 
illustrated by the intensity of building activity. In the first half of the year, the 
number of building permits granted increased by 12 per cent, the number of 
buildings under construction by 14 per cent and that of completed buildings 
by 28 per cent as compared with the previous year. Thanks to lively activity 
in the first half of the year in particular, the final production figure for the 
building industry is expected to show a greater increase this year than most 
other industries, an increase in the region of 12—13 per cent. 

Industrial and commercial buildings have been well to the fore; at the 
end of June. no fewer than 7.6 million cu.m. were under construction, 
against 4.6 million cu.m. in June 1959. The proportion of this type of 
building to total building under way had at the same time risen to 31 per 
cent, compared with 21 per cent for the previous year. The construction of 
living accommodation has, however, also been extensive; in January—June, 
15 per cent more dwelling houses were completed than in the first half of 
1959, and there was 7 per cent more under construction at the end of June. 

Advance figures for the third quarter suggest that building production 
will increase at a slower rate in the second half of the year, while in some 
categories there may be no increase at all. The suggestion is supported by 
the more reticent attitude shown by the banks in their granting of credit. 
Building, however, will continue to be brisk in the months ahead judging, 
for instance, by the number of unfinished buildings in centres of population 
in the third quarter of the year, which was still some 15 per cent higher than 
a year earlier. The decrease in the number of building permits granted in 
centres of population and the increase in unused building permits in the 
third quarter, compared with last year’s figures, may be signs that the 
visible tightening of the credit market, together with a reduced need for 
building,’ will gradually begin to slow down building activity. 


Trade 


Domestic trade, with production and earnings increasing, has continued 





brisk with the emphasis in demand placed clearly on building requisites and 
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the so-called »hard» consumer goods. Wholesale sales have for a long time 


increased more markedly than retail sales, which suggests, among other 
things, that what the public wants from retailers is a wide assortment with 
a depth of stock. Wholesale trade turnover in January—September was 12 
per cent, and retail trade turnover 4—5 per cent, higher than by the end of 
September 1959. ) 

In marks, however, retail sales are 8 per cent higher than last year. The 
increase has been most marked in the sales of hardware, electrical appliances, 
and sports goods, and in the sales for the group known as »other retailers», 


Percentage increase in domestic trade sales figures for 1960 over the sales 
for the corresponding period 1959 


3rd quarter 1st-3rd quarters 


Wholesale trade 12 15 
(Volume) 10 12 
Retail trade 7 9 
(Volume) 4 4 
Department stores 13 13 
Grocery stores 6 6 
Food and tobacco shops 7 9 
State liquor shops 12 10 
Textile, clothing and leather goods shops - 5 6 
Hardware, electric and sport goods shops 14 13 
Pharmacies 8 9 
Other retailers 14 12 


which includes e.g. shops in the radio business, furniture and bookshops, 
for whom the sales have increased by 12-13 per cent over last year. The 
demand for various household appliances has been particularly strong: in 
the first half of the year, 34 000 refrigerators, 27 000 washing machines, 
25 ooo vacuum cleaners and 30 000 electric razors were sold. The recent 
television-fever merits a chapter to itself in this story: sales in January— 
October, judging from the number of licences bought, amounted to nearly 
50 000 sets, or approximately 5 000 million marks. On the other hand, sales 
of conventional consumer goods have shown a smaller increase. The turn- 
over in food and tobacco shops for example, has increased this year by 9 
per cent, and sales of textiles and clothing by 6 per cent. 


The labour market 





Rarely since the Korean boom has the employment situation in Finland 
been as satisfactory as this year. Our economy, in fact, has attained a degree 
of full employment, a fact perhaps best reflected by a drop, since spring, in 
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the proportion of unemployed to below the 2-3 per cent limit inter- 
nationally accepted as the standard in the concept of full employment. 
What is more, the unemployment registers remained closed throughout 
early June, 1960. 

In some fields, there has been a shortage rather than an excess of labour 
in the past few months. This is particularly true in forestry, for loggings 
have remained smaller than last year only because it was impossible to get 
enough workers into the forests. In building, too, a partial shortage of 
labour has been evident, and some vigorously expanding industries might 
have used more skilled labour if it had been available. However, in general, 
demand and supply on the labour market are relatively well balanced, and 
the labour force has not — and presumably will not for a long time — 
become the bottleneck of production it now is in many other European 
countries. The labour force in Finland is right now on the increase, but the 
technical branches in particular will, it is true, be short of trained personnel 
for a considerable time. 

The outlook for the winter is satisfactory, and is improved by the fact 
that forest work has been late starting and will be requiring man-power, 
especially for pulpwood, in the months to come. Since industrial production 
capacity, moreover, is generally well-used, it is obvious that any future 
increase in production will require a relatively bigger labour input than 
hitherto. Finally, it should perhaps be remembered that new legislation on 
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employment passed this year stipulates that public, so-called »free» work sites 


will, contrary to previous practice, be continued after snowfall. These sites 
will thus hardly load communal unemployment registers this autumn like 
they have done in the past few years. On the other hand, the registers as 
such are no longer comparable with those of previous years. The best basis 
of comparison is therefore probably provided by the continuous labour- 
force studies carried out in recent years at the initiative of the authorities. 
It is on the basis of these studies that the diagram overleaf was drawn. 

Wage negotiations this autumn have led to agreement remarkably rapidly. 
At the beginning of October, the employers’ and the workers’ organizations 
(STK=Federation of Finnish Employers and SAK=Central Association of 
Finnish Trades Unions) issued a joint recommendation on wage settlements, 
and it was met by fairly swift approval among the workers’ unions, both 
those adhering to the SAK and those that had abandoned it and founded a 
second central organization. 

This recommendation by the central organizations was based on the 
premise that the present collective agreements were to be extended, without 
notice given, for a further two years, amended, however, on certain points 
pertaining to »wage grounds, compensation for holiday during the week, 
and wages for the period of childbirth». The bargains which followed were, 
in fact, on these lines. Thanks to the amendments made in wages and other 
benefits — which may vary to some extent in the different branches — 


The average income of the industrial workers (male), mk per hour 

3rd quarter "60 3rd quarter’59 "59 58 «0°57, 5655) 7545352550 

246 230 229 216 206 196 176 169 164 163 156 117 
wages will, in general, rise by approximately 34 per cent at the beginning of 
1961 and a further 3 per cent at the beginning of 1962. On the whole, these 
increases involve no threat to the value of money and no risk of a weakening 
of Finland’s competitive ability on export or domestic markets. It may be 
noted that the level of industrial workers’ earnings this autumn is estimated 
at about 6-7 per cent higher than last year. 


Price development 





Despite the boom, the price level has stayed relatively stable: since last 
winter, consumer prices have only increased by roughly 1 per cent, i.e. 
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from 107.5 points in March to 108.7 points in October; since the beginning 
of the year, the consumer price index has risen by 1.7 per cent. Wholesale 
prices, too, have shown remarkable stability, except in January when the 
price of solid fuels rose with the imposition of a sales tax. In September 
again, the rise in the level of stumpage prices and of woodworking product 
prices in general manifested itself in the indices. Even so, wholesale prices 
have not risen more than 2.2 per cent since the beginning of the year. 
Building costs, however, have increased much more: the building cost index 
reached 126 points in October while at the beginning of the year — and 
throughout the latter half of 1959 — it had remained steady at 119. The 
constantly increasing prices for land lots have added to contractors’ costs. 

The development in the cost of living and its various sub-sections has 
been roughly similar: almost without exception, there has been a rise of a 
couple of points. In wholesale prices, on the other hand, the increase may be 
attributed to the rise in stumpage prices and in the prices of woodworking 
products in general. Import prices, taken as a whole, have had a reducing 
effect on the price level though some products e.g. crude rubber and cereal 
products are admittedly more expensive while the prices of fuels, of hides 
and of metals have dropped. The rise in the cost of building is primarily a 
result of a rise in the wages paid beyond the standards previously agreed. 
By contrast, the prices of building materials have stayed relatively stable, 
in spite of the strong demand. 
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Although a good three years have elapsed since devaluation, it is 


pethaps appropriate to describe here the changes in the price levels of the 
different groups of products in the subsequent, new marked conditions. The 


Changes in wholesale prices up to the end of October 1960 


Since Since 
devaluation 1957 December 1959 

General index for home market goods +14 + 2.2 
Timber +32 + 9.9 
Hides and leather goods +29 —12.3 
Caoutchouc and products thereof +28 + 8.6 
Cereals and cereal products +27 — 08 
Fertilizers +26 — 3.5 
Metals and metal industry goods +19 + 15 
Chemico-technical goods +19 — 15 
Spinning material and weaving goods +14 + 3.5 
Pulp, board and paper +14 + 3.0 
Cattle feeds +11 + 85 
Foods obtained from animal kingdom +5 — 5.7 
Stone-dressing, pottery and glassware _-0o -— 11 
Other vegetable foods — 3 — 4.5 
Fuels and lubricants —15 + 3.0 
Domestic goods +17 + 3.6 
Forest products +23 + 9.2 
Industrial products +17 + 1.9 
Farm products +7 -— O71 
Imported goods +9 — 09 


development is illustrated by the table above which shows the price changes, 
in marks, of the different groups of products in the wholesale prices index 
during the three-year post-devaluation period and in 1960. 

At the time of writing it seems unlikely that the price situation in the 
immediate future will change much from that of recent months. At the 
ptesent stage of development, there may be some pressure against prices 
because it is more difficult to increase productivity since existing capacity is 
being fully used. On the other hand, competition is very keen and producers 
both at home and abroad will have to consider all sides of the question very 
thoroughly before prices are put up. Import prices may in fact be expected 
to fall rather than rise in the future. 


The money market 





The tightening of the money market has continued throughout the 
autumn, but the tendency, which has persisted for over a year, is not this 
time — as so often before — the result of a decrease in deposits. On the 
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1. Surplus of credits (credits less deposits), 1000 mill. mk 
2. Rediscounted bills, 1000 mill. mk 


contrary, deposits accepted by the monetary institutions have reached a 
record figure, thanks to increased earnings, stability of the value of money, 
and vigorous publicity by the banks. The increasing stringency of the 
money market, therefore, is attributable solely to the increased need for 
working and investment capital by industry. 

The first result was that the rising trend in cheque accounts was arrested, 
but the development can most clearly be seen in the credits granted by the 
monetary institutions. In commercial banks, in particular, credits have 
risen appreciably, their increase exceeding by far the growth in deposits 
accepted, with the result that the liquidity of the banks has declined. 
Commercial bank advances to the public at the end of October exceeded 
deposits by no less than 26 400 million and rediscounts amounted to 17 600 
million, while the figures a year ago were 5 700 and nil, respectively. 

The total increase in deposits from the beginning of this year to the end 
of October was 52 900 million marks (11.6 per cent), compared with a 
42 900 million (11.1 per cent) increase last year. The total of deposits held by 
all monetary institutions at the end of October was 507 100 million marks; 
the commercial banks had 169 700 million, savings banks 169 ooo million, 
co-operative credit societies 97 100 million and other monetary institutions 
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71 300 million. Of these total deposits, the percentage on special accounts 
has hardly changed: this year 11.1 per cent (56 100 million marks) were on 
special accounts last year the figure was 13.4 per cent (57 200 million). 
Index-bound deposits are losing their importance altogether, while other 
special accounts have met with increasing popularity. Details of the develop- 


ment of these accounts are shown in the diagram below. 
At the end of October, the total cheque accounts (67 700 million marks) 
equalled that at the beginning of the year, while cheque accounts during the 


Deposits by the public in the monetary institutions 





























October Growth after 1. 1. 
Institution 1960 | 1959 1960 1959 1960 | 1959 
mill. mk % 

Time deposits 
Commercials banks 169665 140531 I9117 18 275 12.7 14.9 
Savings banks 168997 144298 16451 13 038 10.8 9.9 
Co-op. Credit Soc. 97 097 80340 11920 6 658 14.0 9.0 
Post Off. Sav. Bank 46 278 41 180 3 158 3 O13 7:3 7.9 
Co-op. Sav. Funds 24 229 20 891 2 316 I 700 10.6 8.9 
Co-op. Centr. bank 821 827. — 35 237.00 — 4.I 40.2 
Mortgage Banks 32 29 3 +0 10.3 + 0.0 
Total 507119 428096 52930 42 921 11.7 Il. 

Sight deposits 
Commercial banks 55 268 50061 — 481 10493 — 0.9 26.5 
Savings banks 6 569 6 591 268 1 398 4.3 26.9 
Co-op. Credit Soc. 5 396 5 085 828 1 266 18.1 33.2 
Centr. Co-op. bank 449 976 — 706 289-611 3.0 
Mortgage Banks 58 44 22 - 3 61.1 — 6.4 
Total 67 740 62 757 — 69 13 182 - o1 26.6 

Total deposits 
Commercial banks 224933 190592 18636 28 768 9.0 17.8 
Savings banks 175 566 150889 16719 14 436 10.5 10.6 
Co-op. Credit Soc. 102 493 85 425 12748 7 924 14.2 10.2 
Post-Off. Sav. Bank 46 278 41 180 3158 3 013 7-3 7-9 
Co-op. Sav. Funds 24 229 20 891 2 316 I 700 10.6 8.9 
Co-op. Centr. bank I 270 1803 —74I 265 36.9 17.2 
Mortgage Banks 90 73 25 - 3 38.5 — 3.9 
Grand Total 574859 490853 52 861 56 103 10.1 12.9 


same period last year showed an increase of no less than 13 200 million. 
Total deposits this year have increased slightly less than last year: the total 
increase for January—October this year was 52 900 million, against 56 100 
million for 1959. The increase in deposits with the commercial banks has 
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been about one-third less than Special term deposits (in 1 000 millions) 
the increase a year ago. Deposits 





with the other monetary ins- - | +100 
titutions and particularly with 4 : 
co-operative credit societies a 1 as 
have however, been definitely 
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2 higher than last year. , 
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Since the turn of the year, |" 
9 credit accommodation by mone- ; mf a 
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tary institutions has to date in- b rn" 3 
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creased by no less than 95 700 a rs ee ee 
million (18.4 per cent) or nearly A. 
{ twice as much as deposits. The + iaaeees deans 
E : : : 3. Tax-relief deposits 
t commercial banks in particular 
— as is natural during a period of boom and full employment — have felt the 
a 
ts increased demand for credit by the economy, and in addition to industries 


and imports, the financing of building has tied down a considerable amount 























. a. of loan capital. The increase in deposits accepted has consequently been 
4 insufficient to cover the demand for credit. 
i In these conditions, the banks have naturally been compelled to tighten 
: their credit policy. In some spheres, such as the building industry, this is 
; 
+ 
: Credits to the public in the monetary institutions 
| October Growth after 1. 1. 
coatinetion 1960 | 1959 | 1960 | 1959 | 1960 | 1959 
mill. mk % 
: Commercial banks 251340 196254 41654 21712 ° 19.9 12.4 
» < be) Savings banks 151323 129702 18598 14 221 14.0 12.3 
| Co-op. Credit Soc. 105 428 88170 15 427 9 285 17.1 11.8 
2s Post Off. Sav. Bank 39610 32 566 6 472 3 $39 19.5 12.2 
O« Co-op. Centr. Bank 8 852 5 630 2 123 I 004 31.6 21.7 
Mortgage Banks 43 178 29229 ©6©10 600 7 298 32.5 33.3 
Total $99 731 481551 94874 57°59 18.8 13.4 
Bank of Finland 17 534 16 840 846 -—6279 5.1 —27.2 
Grand Total 617265 498391 95720 50 780 18.4 11.3 
already felt as a greater difficulty in the acquiring of credits. On the whole, 
| however, credit expansion could not be arrested, in spite of the fact that the 
central bank has also taken steps to cut down credit-granting by the banks. 
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This time, too, as was reported in the previous number of Unitas, the central 
bank has limited the commercial banks’ opportunities of rediscountirg by 
instituting a severe penalty-interest, instead of trying to influence the 
. money market at an earlier stage by a positive interest policy. Since seasonal 


factors usually tend to increase the stringency of money market towards 
the end of the year, it must be assumed that the banks will be unable to 
improve their liquidity in the next few months. One factor contributing to 
this situation is the increasing credit required by the state; another, new 
factor, is that the central bank, according to information released, will 
accept term-deposits from communes — and this on more favourable terms 
than the other monetary institutions. The situation on the credit market will 
evidently remain tight. 


The stock exchange 





Even as late as 1959, the development of Stock Exchange prices was 
characterized by a vigorous upward trend, persisting almost without a 
break. This year, the movements in share prices have no longer shown such 
a marked progression, and a comparison with last year’s development 
reveals new features in the picture. The price level has still risen but not so 
strongly, and developments have shown much greater fluctuation than last 
year. 

Since the rise persisted throughout 1959, share prices reached their 
year’s peak in December: industrial shares had risen by 35 per cent from 
their December 1958 level, and bank shares by 18 per cent. In 1960, the 
industrial share prices rose normally prior to the dividend season but 
immediately it closed increased supply forced prices down. In the summer, 
however, supply slackened off and prices rose fairly rapidly up to August, 
when quotations for industrial shares reached their peak level for this year. 
Industrial share prices were at that moment 13 per cent higher than last 
December. Since August, the market has been characterized by abundant 
supply, and the prices of industrial shares at the end of November were only 
9 per cent higher than at the end of 1959. 

Bank share prices reached their 1960 peak as early as February, i.e. just 
before the dividends became payable, when they showed a rise of 5 per cent 
above the December 1959 level. In the spring, bank share prices dropped but 
rose again — albeit only briefly — in the late summer. In September the 
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prices were steady at a level 4 per cent below the peak prices of February — 
a level which they have subsequently maintained virtually unchanged. 

The turnover of the Stock Exchange has remained perceptibly below last 
year’s, with the lag praticularly noticeable in the autumn. The total Stock 
Exchange turnover for January—October 1960 amounted to 2 100 million 
marks — 5 per cent less than during the first ten months of 1959. In the 
best stock-exchange year of the 1950’s — 1956 — the turnover for January— 
October was 3 000 million marks. 

The current boom has obviously been the most important factor 
maintaining the demand for shares. Recently published information on the 
weakening of the upward trend, and the stricter measures by the Bank of 
Finland on the money market, seem to have made buyers more cautious 
towards transactions. On the other hand, another result has been an increase 
in supply — particularly towards the end of the year, with taxes falling due. 
Yet another factor influencing the development of share prices is the ques- 
tion of Finland’s joining the EFTA. The strong rise in industrial shares last 
summer was in fact primarily connected with the brighter prospects which 
opened up in connection with the EFTA question; recently, however, they 
have acquired a more uncertain tone. 

On the bond market, the current year has been an eventful one. After an 
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interval of two years, the State issued four new bond loans — two of them 
intended for the general public and two primarily for monetary institutions. 
An attraction offered by all the new loans was freedom from taxes for ten 


Bond issues by the State in recent years (in 1000 mill. mk) 


1960 1959 1958 1957 1956 1955 


Total 16,1 14.4 12.5 7.7 11.9 10.7 
General public 6.0 1.0 — 3.5 9.8 6.9 
Others 10.1 13.4 12.5 4.2 2.1 3.8 


years. On the other hand, the tax-freedom of older bonds, with an index 
clause, will end at the close of 1960. The result has been that the demand 
for these latter bonds has been small while supply has increased, and their 
price level has therefore weakened by several per cent. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE STATISTICS 


The statistical information in Unitas is compiled partly from official statistics, partly from 
data collected by the bank itself. 


NATIONAL INCOME. The figures referring to the national income are based on calculations 
made by the Central Statistical Office. Consumption (private and public) + grossinternal in- 
vestments (private and administrative) +/— transfers abroad (contributions and surplus of 
exports)= gross national income at market prices. Gross national income at market prices + interest 
paid abroad (net)= gross national product at market prices. Gross national product at market prices 
— repairs and depreciation — indirect taxes less subsidies= net national product at factor cost. Net 
national product at factor cost — interest paid abroad (net)= national income (net) at factor cost. 


PRICES, The consumer price index, the period October-December 1957= 100, the mew cost 
of living index, \evel in October 1951 = 100, and the o/d one, the period Aug. 1938—July 1939= 100, 
are calculated by the Ministry for Social Affairs. The wholesale price index, level in 1935 = 100, and 
the building costs index, 1951= 100, are calculated by the Central Statistical Office. 


BANK OF FINLAND. The data are based on the balance sheets of the Bank of Finland. 
— The exchange reserve (net) includes gold and foreign exchange less accounts in foreign currency. 
The net credits to the Treasury include the State Consolidation Loan and the IMF and IBRD 
covering bill, free of interest, less the balances on the current account of the Treasury. 


COMMERCIAL BANKS. The figures are based on the banking statistics published by the 
Bank Inspectorate. The banks’ own funds include the capital, share issue account, reserve funds 
and profits for the previous year. The deposit rate is the rate of interest the banks pay on deposits 
at six months’ notice, 


DEPOSITS BY THE PUBLIC. The figures in the tables are derived from official statistics. 
Deposits by the public include time and sight deposits in the commercial banks, savings banks, 
co-operative credit societies and their Central Bank, the Mortgage Bank of Finland and time 
deposits in the Post Office Savings Bank and in savings funds of consumers’ co-operative societies. 


PUBLIC FINANCES. The figures for the Public Debt and State revenue and expenditure 
in cash are adjusted by the Bank of Finland Institute for Economic Research. The calculations of 
State revenue and expenditure in cash record the cash transactions during the periods concerned, i.e., 
the actual sums received and paid, irrespective of the year for which the appropriations were 
granted and of whether the transactions are included in the Budget or not. The cash revenue 
includes loans and the cash expenditure includes redemption. The Public Debt is adjusted so that 
it should agree as closely as possible with the data concerning State loans and redemption. The 
foreign debt is converted into marks at the official rates of exchange. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. The index for the volume of industrial production, \evel in 
1954=100, is calculated by the Central Statistical Office; the figures for 1959 and 1960 are 
preliminary. The data for the production of forest industry are obtained from the associations of the 
various branches. Sawn goods include sawn softwood. The figures for the production of cellulose 
are given in dry weight; the same applies to mechanical pulp, the figures for which refer solely to 
production for direct sale. The figures for board and cardboard do not include the production of 
wallboard and insulite. The production figures for p/ywood include block boards besides ordinary 
plywood. 

BUILDING. The table is compiled on the basis of data collected by the Central Statistical 
Office. The number of buildings completed in centres of population is, however, calculated by the 
Office of Social Research. 

FOREIGN TRADE. The tables are based on materials from the Statistical Bureau of the 
Board of Customs. 

COMMERCE. Information regarding the volume of home trade, 1954=100, is based, as 
regards the wholesale trade, on information collected by Uusi Suomi and comprises about 50% 
of the total wholesale trade, and for retail trade, on the central statistical office information 
which comprises a full 36% of the total retail sales of the country. The index has not been season- 
ally adjusted. Unitas share index, 1948= 100, is after a partial assessment in April 1960 based on 18 
representative stock exchange securities. The weighting used is the stock exchange value of the 
respective enterprises’ share capital. The weighting has in certain cases been adjusted according 
to the stock exchange turnover. The index is calculated on the basis of the buying prices on the 
Helsinki Stock Exchange, whereupon, however, share issues have been taken into account and 
the effect of dividends eliminated. 





“ Explanation of signs: \ 
* Preliminary data 
Logically impossible data 
.. Data not available 
— Nothing to report 
@ Averages 
3 Mrd mk=1 000 mill. marks ) 
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Fe Re MEO RAE TS EOI | LF ISO EY espe me yu ere - 
vane 
NATIONAL INCOME, 1000 mill. mk 
Gross Gross Gross Net Net 
Con- domestic Transfers national national na national 
Year sumption invest- broad i product product i 
ments (net) 
at market prices at factor cost 
1938 27.65 8.15 + 0.44 36.24 36.39 29.74 29.59 
® 1948 283.38 107.48 + 3.59 394.45 395.72 306.78 305.52 
1951 508.06 228.80 +45.76 782.62 784.99 614.87 612.50 
1952 555-52 258.95 — 13.40 801.07 803.89 612.99 610.17 } 
1953 555-47 246.28 +11,21 812.96 815.32 615.38 613.02 
Py 1954 596.22 279.55 +13.13 888.90 891.34 682.00 679.56 
1955 658.33 311.52 +14.40 984.25 986.40 769.93 767.80 - 
1956 752.67 370.91 —13.49 I 110,09 T 112.58 867.89 865.40 
19§7 817.01 384.56 — 2.36 I 199.21 I 202.05 906.11 903.27 
1958 855.11 396.73 +24.41 I 273.51 I 280,02 965.03 961.26 
1959* 918.03 434.46 + 9.40 1 361.17 1 362.91 I O19.9r | 1 018.15 
COMPOSITION OF THE NATIONAL PRODUCT 
1959* 1948 1938 1959* 1948 1938 
Trade 
1000 mill. mk % 
 ) 
Agriculture ........ 121.16 61.24 5-84 11.9 20.0 19.6 
Hunting and fishing 4.45 2.54 0.26 0.4 0.8 0.7 
s, i ee 83.01 34.20 4.60 8.2 Ita 15.5 
) «= Manufacturing ...... 311.86 96.53 7.68 30.6 31.5 25.8 
Building .......... 102.92 23.64 1.47 10.1 7:7 4.9 
Transport, 
communications . 80,87 19.26 1.68 7.9 6.3 5.6 
Commerce, bank- 
ing, insurance .... 126.82 32.51 2.99 12.4 10.6 10.1 
Public activities .... 123,58 24.59 2.35 12.1 8.0 7.9 
Other services ...... 65.24 12.27 2.94 6.4 4.0 9.9 
Net national product | 1 019.91 306.78 | 29.74 | 100,0 100.0 100.0 
Net national product at factor cost 
1. Real 2. Per capita 
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CONSUMER PRICES AND COST OF LIVING 
















































































Consumer price index X—XII 1957= 100 Cost of living index 
Year X 1951=]1938/39= 
Month Gowrel | peca | Rent | 1a | Clothing | Sundrice | o1, | 920 
heating index | index 
1954 81 78 62 80 103 83 103 I 101 
1955 78 75 68 81 9g! 83 100 | 1063 
1956 ' 87 86 81 92 95 88 III 1 187 
1957 97 97 96 96 100 96 124 | 1346 
1958 103 103 102 99 103 105 132 | 1469 
1959 10§ 103 104 95 10§ 109 134 | 1492 
1959 October 107 106 108 93 106 110 136 I 518 
November 107 106 108 93 106 110 136 I 519 
December 107 | 105 108 93 106 110 136 1517 
1960 January 107 106 109 95 106 110 136 | 1521 
February 107 105 109 95 106 110 136 I 520 
March 108 106 109 95 106 III 137 I 529 
April 108 107 109 95 106 III 138 I 535 
May 108 108 109 94 106 III 138 I $35 
June 108 109 109 94 106 III 138 | 1541 
July 109 IIo 109 94 107 III 139 1 546 
August 109 109 109 94 107 III 138 I 544 
September 109 109 109 95 108 III 138 | 1544 
October 109 108 113 95 108 III 139 1 546 
COST OF BUILDING, 1951= 100 
. Interest 
Year General | Building | Sub- General | *Contrac- | Fees to | on 
Month index materials | contracts | Wages costs bets experts | building 
index» capital 
1954 101 98 102 105 103 101 101 87 
1955 103 96 104 113 106 104 104 88 
1956 109 101 110 123 114 110 110 91 
1957 113 105 113 127 119 115 114 93 
1958 117 112 119 124 120 118 118 96 
1959 118 110 121 128 121 119 119 97 
1959 October 119 III 121° 130 122 120 120 97 
November 119 111 122 130 122 120 120 98 
December 119 112 122 130 122 120 120 98 
1960 January 119 112 122 128 122 120 120 97 
February 120 112 122 130 122 121 121 98 
March 120 114 123 129 123 121 121 98 
April 120 113 123 129 123 121 121 98 
May 121 113 123 132 128 122 122 100 
June 122 114 124 134 129 123 123 100 
July 123 114 124 136 130 124 124 bo} 
August 123 115 124 135 130 124 124 101 
September 124 114 124 140 131 125 125 102 
October 126 114 124 145 133 127 127 103 
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WHOLESALE PRICES, 1935= 100 

















































































4“ Wholesale prices for home market goods 
Year 
e icult. Forest Industrial 
Month — — — pentane guelaate — 
Domestic 
1938 114 118 117 145 IIo 104 
1955 I 707 1 822 1 773 3 040 I 426 1 462 
1956 1 785 1 869 I 926 2975 1 478 1 605 
ST 1957 1 954 1 980 2 103 2 947 1 615 1 897 
1958 2113 2 125 2 193 3 106 1773 2 085 
1959 ‘2.096 2134 2 198 3 060 1 801 2 016 
© 1958 November 2 099 2 106 2144 3 031 1 782 2 085 
December 2 092 2 101 2159 2997 I 781 2072 
1959 January 2077 2 I01 2 161 2 998 1779 2024 
February 2 073 2 097 2154 2 998 1775 2020 
March 2 O71 2 095 2 149 3 005 1771 2 020 
April 2 081 2 106 2151 3 005 1 788 2 027 
May 2 080 2112 2159 3, 006 I 795 2 O11 
June 2076 2 103 2 126 3 007 1 791 2 019 
July 2 076 2110 2 166 3, 006 I 790 2 002 
August 2 092 2132 2 240 3 005 1 803 2 005 
September 2114 2 163 2 261 3 086 1 820 2 008 
October 2134 2 187 2251 3 198 I 825 2 020 
oe November 2 141 2 201 2 278 3 203 1 838 2 014 
: December 2144 2 203 2 284 3 202 1 840 2 017 
: 1960 January 2 161 2221 2352 3 200 1 849 2 033 
7, February 2 163 2 228 2351 3 199 1 862 2022 
4 March 2 166 2 231 2 367 3 196 1 861 2 029 
) April 2 168 2234 2 373 3 205 1 863 2 026 
May 2171 2 238 2 356 3 230 1 865 2028 
June 2 168 2 239 2 338 3 242 1 868 2 O17 
July 2 170 2 246 2 360 3 243 - 1 873 2010 
August 2173 2 247 2 294 3 307 1 875 2014 
September 2191 2 275 2 285 3 452 1 875 2011 
October 2192 2 283 2 281 3 495 1 875 1 998 
Wholesale prices, 1935 = 100 
1. General index 2. Domestic goods 3. Imported goods 
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BANK OF FINLAND 





























































































































Forei Credits 
s ; Unused Lo 
Year pom Redis- | Treasury | private | een right | o-_ ) 
Month (net) = re credits note issue rate ; 
mill. mk % 
1938 3 322 = - I 042 2 086 864 4.00 
1955 32083 | 22628 | 10550 | 14437 | 55 883 6 627 5.00 e 
1956 24808 | 33 665 6300 | 14922 | 60735 4524 6.50 
1957 33 860 | 24911 6 911 12909 | 60640 | 17 495 6.50 
1958 55 380 | 18707 | —3 280 8822 | 65 075 23 756 6.50 
1959 70950 | 4718 | 7665 | 3888 | 69435 | 15532 | 6.00 « 
1958 November 59 025 8714 | —3 001 10141 | 61755 | 24584 6.50 
December 55 380 | 18707 | —3 280 8822 | 65075 | 23 756 6.50 
1959 January 60 269 5 302 | —2 209 8704 | §7777 | 23052 6.50 
February 62 964 755 | — 615 9115 | Gos585 | 21 236 6.50 
March 63 782 2903 | —5 703 88098 | 61387 | 19 882 6.00 
April 63 174 3.733 | —3 025 9135 | 61613 | 20031 6.00 
May 61 053 3 370 3 609 8176 | 63575 | 17 815 6.00 © 
June 62 626 3695 | —2 458 7600 | 62867 | 15 280 6.00 
July 63 839 2214 941 6120 | 60992 | 17143 6.00 
August 66 209 120 4 098 4632 | 62808 | 15 998 6.00 
September 66 847 400 1 468 3769 | 62467 | 12691 6.00 
October 68 401 486 5 425 3961 | 64583 14 587 6.00 < 
November 72 058 315 3 481 4250 | 65 427 15 145 6.00 
December 7O 950 4718 7 665 3888 | 69 435 15 §32 6.00 4 
1960 January 68 935 2 428 1177 4002 | 62949 | 16302 6.00 ® 
February 66 806 3054 4122 5120 | 64854 | 18714 6.00 4 
March 63 163 4620 7 370 5694 | 64013 | 20024 6.00 i 
April 60696 | 13072 393 6078 | 65 815 21 180 6.00 i 
May 59 835 13 811 5 136 6831 | 67376 | 24164 6.00 ; 
June 60000 | 18 493 2 368 7000 | 69698 | 23 520 6.00 : 
July 61 563 | 16046 1950 6498 | 69463 | 23 786 6.00 ; 
August 62901 | 16028 | — 569 6042 | 67967 | 22934 6.00 
September 62399 | 17699 | — 10 5 897 | 70391 | 22960 6.00 
October 62150 | 18660 | — 591 5 353 | 69990:| 21 809 6.00 
Bank of Finland; credits and exchange reserve, 1 000 mill. mk 
1. Private bills in marks 3. Treasury debt 
2. Exchange reserve 4. Rediscounts 
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COMMERCIAL BANKS 
Deposits 
) ? Surplus Redis- Own D it 
| Year Time Sight Credits | of 7 — fonds - nog 
: Month deposits deposits 
mill. mk % 
1938 7549 | 1944 8944 /+ 549 - 1 476 3.50 
“ 1955 97794 | 36588 | 155 436 | —21054| 20212 14 522 6.00 
1956 96 807 | 38614 | 162663 | —27242| 28672 | 14520 5-75 
1957 103 223 | 37708 | 160379 | —19 448] 21 761 14 666 5-75 
1958 122 256 | 39568 | 174542 | -12 718] 16 605 15 505 5.00 
e 1959 150 548 | 55749 | 209686 | - 3389 | 2965 | 16579 | 4.50 
1958 November 116 434 | 37271 | 170157 | —16 452 7390 | 14913 5.00 
December 122 256 | 39568 | 174542 | —12718]| 16 605 15 505 5.00 
1959 January 125 007 | 41784 | 174431 |- 7640| 4258 | 15 505 5.00 
February 127 993 | 40160 | 176 447 | — 8 294 560 | 15 564 5.00 
March 130 338 | 42237 | 177518 | — 4943 | 2240 | 15 875 $.00 
April 133 032 | 42429 | 180779 | — 5318 | 2530 | 15 875 4.50 
May 135 014 | 43 288 | 182818 | — 4516 1409 | 15 875 4.50 
June 136106 | 44991 | 184862 | — 3 765 1172 | 15 875 4.50 
July 136.963 | 46561 | 183589 |- 65 285 | 15 875 4.50 
August 138 372 | 47447 | 184965 | + 854 120 | 15 875 4.50 
-_ September 138 873 | 49915 | 190749 | — 1961 400 15 875 4.50 
a October 140 531 | 50061 | 196254 | — 5 662 — 15 875 4.50 
November 142 703 | 52776 | 200782 | — § 303 - 15 875 4.50 
4 December 150 548 | 55.749 | 209 686 | — 3 389 2 965 16 579 4.50 
J 4 > 1960 January 152020 | 50345 | 211026 | — 8 661 1 158 16 579 4.50 
% February 155 065 | 51520 | 217135 | —10 550 3 513 16 600 4.50 
i March 158941 | 51761 | 222749 | —12047 4621 16 878 4.50 
April 160 943 | 49694 | 230905 | —20268 | 12342 | 16878 4.50 
May 163 190 | §3 991 | 232510 | —15 329 | 13 O81 16 878 4.50 
June 163.976 | 54253 | 239 831 | —21 602] 17 765 16 878 4.50 
July 165 457 | 53943 | 241923 | —22523| 16127 | 16878 4.50 
August 166 963 | 54126 | 243.094 | —22005 | 15 857 16 878 4.50 
. September 167902 |} 57022 | 246811 | —21 887 | 17087 | 16878 4.50 
| October 169 665 | 55 268 | 251340 | —26407| 17568 | 16878 4.50 
Deposits and credits in the commercial banks, 1 000 mill. mk 
1. Deposits 2. Credits 3. Rediscounts 
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TIME DEPOSITS IN MONETARY INSTITUTIONS, mill. mk 





Co-op. 





























Year Commer- | Savings Office Societies & Co-op. | Mortgage 
cial banks | Savings their | Savings | institu | Total 
Month banks Seal Central Funds tions 
Bank 
| 
1938 7549 7 532 502 1 276 700 4 17 563 
1955 97 794 | 108 541 | 33073 | 61139 | 15 255 40 315 842 
1956 96 807 | 112 402 | 34162 | 63532 | 16013 38 322 954 
1957 103 223 | 117859 | 33 960 67 111 16 823 32 339 008 
1958 122 256 | 131 260 | 38 167 74272 | 19 191 29 385 175 
1959 150 548 | 152730 | 43120 | 85976 | 21913 29 454 316 
1958 November 116 434 | 126 869 | 36933 71890 | 18611 30 370 767 
December 122 256 | 131 260 | 38 167 74272 | 19 191 29 385 175 
1959 January 125 007 | 133.044 | 38902 | 75187 | 19530 29 391 699 
February 127 993 | 135 125 | 39797 | 76615 | 19928 29 399 487 
March 130 338 | 136579 | 40069 | 77764 | 20155 29 494 934 
April 133 032 | 137942 | 40373 | 78215 | 20306 29 =| 409 897 
May 135 014 | 138509 | 40379 | 78532 | 20295 29 412 758 
June 136 106 | 137638 | 40273 77992 | 20167 29 412 205 
July 136 963 | 139194 | 40524 | 78578 | 20247 29 | / 415 535 
August 138 372 | 140510 | 40919 | 79301 | 20407 29 419 538 
September 138 873 | 141 980 | 41 038 80302 | 20673 29 422 895 
October 140 531 | 144298 | 41180 81167 | 20891 29 428 096 
November 142 703 | 146558 | 41 442 82608 | 21172 29 434 512 
December 150 548 | 152730 | 43120 | 85976 | 21913 29 454 316 
1960 January 152020 | 154071 | 43 474 87069 | 22 303 29 458 966 
February 155 065 | 156103 | 44 261 88 975 22 710 22 467 136 
March 158941 | 159110 | 44716 91527 | 23093 23 477 410 
April 160 943 | 160117 | 44681 92599 | 23219 24 481 583 
May 163 190 | 161 794 | 44750 93.929 | 23 278 24 486 965 
June 163 976 | 161612 | 44773 93 361 | 23 205 29 486 956 
July 165 457 | 162 867 | 45098 | 93882 | 23 324 27 490 655 
August 166 963 | 165 110 | 45513 | 94973 | 23 464 27 496 o50 
September 167 902 | 166663 | 45 628 96 568 | 23951 29 500 741 
October 169 665 | 168997 | 46278 97 918 24 229 32 507 119 








Time deposits in monetary institutions, 1 000 mill. mk 


1, Savings banks 
2. Commercial banks 


5. Other monetary institutions 


3. Co-op. Credit Soc. 
4. Post Off. Sav. Bank 
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DEPOSITS IN MONETARY INSTITUTIONS, mill. mk 









































































: Co-op. : 
Post Credit 
: Year Commer- Savings Office Societies Co-op. Mortgage 
Month peaks | banks | Savings | @ their | “Pinar | Mgutw | Toe 
i Bank . 
i 1938 9493 | 7716 soz | 1381 790 6 19 798 
i 1955 134 382 | 113 159 | 33073 | 64206 | 15 255 48 | 360123 
; 1956 135 421 | 117072 | 34162 | 661098 16 013 51 368 917 
: “ 1957 140 931 | 122666 | 33960 | 70713 16 823 53 385 146 
: 1958 161 824 | 136 453 | 38167 | 79039 | 19 191 76 | 434750 
| 1959 206 297 | 159000 | 43120 | 91699 | 21913 65 522 094 
: Ps 1958 November 153 705 | 131750 | 36933 | 76504 | 18611 75 417 578 
: December 161 824 | 136453 | 38167 | 79039 | I9 191 76 434 750 
i 1959 January 166 791 | 137309 | 38902 | 79278 | 19530 82 441 892 
: February 168 153 | 139 483 | 39797 | 81817 | 19928 66 449 244 
March 172 575 | 141998 | 40069 | 83595 | 20155 72 458 464 
: April 175 461 | 143 010 | 40373 83614 | 20306 65 462 379 
; May 178 302 | 143 465 | 40379 | 83514 | 20295 66 466 o21 
| June 181 097 | 142958 | 40273 | 82790 | 20167 65 467 350 
: July 183 524 | 144414 | 40524 | 83206 | 20247 66 471 981 
August 185 819 | 146037 | 40919 | 84318 20 407 68 477 568 
September 188 788 | 148 260 | 41 038 86520 | 20673 67 485 346 
October 190 592 | 150889 | 41 180 87 228 20 891 73 490 853 
“ y November 195 479 | 153 033 | 41 442 87 984 21 172 78 499 188 
’ December 206 297 | 159 000 | 43120 | 91699 | 21913 65 $22 094 
. 1960 January 202 364 | 159502 | 43.474 | 91667 | 22 303 63 519 373 
' a February 206 585 | 161 338 | 44 261 93 553 22 710 63 528 510 
4 March 210 702 | 164.947 | 44716 | 96599 | 23093 89 540 146 
April 210 637 | 165974 | 44681 97428 | 23219 91 542 030 
May 217 181 | 168 109 | 44750 | 99 365 23 278 83 552 766 
June 218 229 | 167622 | 44773 | 98478 | 23 205 81 552 382 
July 219 400 | 168 685 | 45.098 | 99095 | 23 324 94 555 696 
August 221 089 | 171639 | 45 513 | 101675 | 23 464 94 563 474 
September 224 924 | 173 373 | 45 628 | 102 873 23 951 82 570 831 
October 224 933 | 175 566 | 46278 | 103 763 | 24 229 go 574 859 
Deposits in monetary institutions, 1 000 mill. mk 
1. Time deposits 2. Sight deposits 
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CREDITS IN MONETARY INSTITUTIONS, mill. mk 



















































































































































































































































Co-op. 
Y Co Post Credit 
cor = Savings Office Societies ae Total ~~ 
Month |) — | See | eS | ‘oe Finland 
Bank 
1938 8 944 6 136 ~ 2129 1 688 18 897 1177 
1955 155 436 | 96454 | 24866 | 72869 | 13599 | 363224 | 23 743 
1956 162 663 | 102 830 | 26232 | 76760 | 14690 | 383175 | 25 469 
1957 160 379 | 106640 | 26047 | 78064 | 15717 | 386847 | 27334 
1958 174.542 | 115 481 | 29027 | 83503 | 21931 | 424484 | 23 119 
1959 209 686 | 132663 | 33138 | 96715 | 32578 | 504780 | 16688 
1958 November 170 1§7 | 115 230 | 28840 82 823 20141 | 417191 | 23 951 
December 174 542 | 115 481 | 29027 | 83503 | 21931 | 424484 | 23119 
1959 January 174 431 | 116500 | 29148 | 83956 | 22231 | 426266 | 22644 
February 176 447 | 117723 | 29820 | 84261 | 23014 | 431 265 | 22848 
March 177 518 | 118 748 | 30025 85 659 23 481 | 435 431 | 23 305 
April 180 779 | 120876 | 30171 | 87216 | 23291 | 442333 | 22416 
May 182 818 | 122.475 | 30412 | 82536 | 23978 | 448 263 | 21 529 
June 184 862 | 123 152 | 30387 | 88660 | 25 681 | 452742 | 21024 
July 183 589 | 124666 | 31118 | 89337 | 26620 | 455 330 | 19 384 
August 184965 | 126191 | 31599 | 90550 | 27689 | 460994 | 17 698 
September 190 749 | 127980 | 32369 | 91957 | 28771 | 471826 | 16946 
October 196 254 | 129 702 | 32566 | 93800 | 29229 | 481551 | 16 840 
November 200 782 | 131592 | 32626 | 94833 | 30241 | 490074 | 17212 
December 209 686 | 132663 | 33138 | 96715 | 32578 | 504780 | 16 688 
1960 January 211 026 | 134 342 | 35 510 | 97496 | 33337 | 509711 | 16 855 
February 217135 | 135 681 | 33884 | 98116 | 34089 | 518905 | 17 787 
March 222 749 | 137133 | 33984 | 100212 | 35225 | 529303 | 18416 
April 230 904 | 139152 | 34484 | 102531 | 37049 | 544120 | 18754 
May 232510 | 141062 | 35 356 | 104208 | 38826 | 551962 | 19377 
June 239 831 | 142505 | 36316 | 104 888 | 39657 | 563197 | 19351 
July 241 923 | 144324 | 35.974 | 106948 | 40506 | 569675 | 19 046 
August 243 093 | 146999 | 37447 | 108 866 | 41315 | 577720 | 18 325 
September 246 811 | 149369 | 38110 | 111 436 | 42166 | 587892 | 18 249 
October 251 340 | 151 323 | 39610 | 114 280 43 178 | §99 731 | 17534 
Credits in monetary institutions, 1 000 mill. mk 
1. Loans 2. Bills 3. Current accounts 
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STATE FINANCES, 1000 mill. mk 








































































































Public Debt Cash revenue of the State 
Cash 
Year Sunaina expenditure 
Month Foreign Internal Total and pro- ~m Total = 
perty tax 
1938 11 1.4 2.5 I = 5-4 5.1 
: 1955 61.3 55-7 117.0 47.9 49.8 233.0 235.3 
: 1956 61.5 66.6 128.1 59.1 60.5 251.3 268.5 
_ & 1957 81.8 69.9 151.7 64.5 69.7 283.8 291.5 
: 1958 79.0 68.3 147.3 54.1 65.7 299.0 305.0 
1959 76.6 77. 153.6 64.6 75-2 325.1 | 345.6 
‘ a 1958 October 79.9 53.8 133.7 6.x 6.1 27.1 22.6 
: November 79.5 56.7 136.2 77 564 25.8 27.6 
: December 79.0 68.3 147.3 —0.3 7-4 18.9 36.8 
: 14,9 January 79.0 66.7 145.7 4.2 4.7 22.2 22.5 
| February 79.0 69.7 148.7 10,0 5.2 26.2 30.2 
{ March 78.3 76.7 155.0 1.4 5.2 22.2 32.5 
| April 78.3 71.8 150.1 7.4 5.9 29.7 25.0 
| May 75.1 73.1 148.2 10.6 5.8 32.2 33.9 
June 74.3 79.9 154.2 —4.7 6.6 18.6 25.6 
: July 74.1 75-3 149.4 7.6 6.6 29.6 25.9 
i August 74.1 80.1 154.2 8.1 6.1 25.4 30.9 
3 September 78.0 84.1 162.1 0.8 6.6 22.3 26.5 
4 3 October 78.0 79.3 157-3 8.8 6.8 30.1 25.6 
November 77-5 78.6 156.1 8.8 6.7 28.6 27.4 
' December 76.6 77.0 153.6 1.6 9.0 38.0 39.6 
. 1960 January 76.6 70.6 147.2 6.4 5-4 25.4 24.6 
} , February 76.6 72.7 149.3 6.6 6.5 31.0 36.8 
March 76.1 78.2 154.3 4.2 6.1 24.0 30.7 
i April 76.1 72.4 148.5 7-9 7-4 31.8 25.6 
{ May 75.7 73-5 149.2 4.3 7-5 28.4 30.4 
June 75-4 728 147.7 6.8 7:5 30.4 29.7 
July 75.2 69.8 145.0 5.1 8.1 30.0 27.9 
August 75.2 69.4 144.6 78 7.4 34.0 35.8 
September 74.5 70.5 145.0 2.8 7.0 28.1 29.9 
Public debt, 1000 mill. mk 
1. Foreign 2. Internal 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION, 1954= 100 












































































































































































































































































































































Special indices 
Y Total Invest- Other Consu- 
ae indus- — producer's mer’s cule —_ a Other 
Month tries goods goods goods hesihes erm indus- 
tries tries tries 
1938 49 71 37 46 
1954 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1955 Ill 116 109 113 108 III Ill 
1956 114 117 110 120 102 113 118 
1957 117 I19 116 118 110 II5 117 
1958 113 III 114 112 113 106 110 
1959* 122 116 125 121 123 118 120 
1958 October 129 125 130 * 130 126 121 130 
November 120 116 124 116 116 III 121 
December 107 105 107 107 99 103 105 
1959* January I1I 114 III III 107 III 106 
February 114 115 114 113 112 112 110 
March 117 III 119 117 115 113 116 
April 128 123 130 128 132 125 126 
May 120 106 121 123 120 112 121 
June 121 117 118 126 121 117 122 
July 97 75 105 94 115 80 95 
August 125 117 125 129 122 119 128 
September 132 130 134 129 134 132 128 
October 138 129 144 133 136 135 136 
November 135 129 143 125 136 131 132 
December 128 129 132 121 128 131 120 
1960* January 125 120 129 120 132 122 114 
February 134 133 137 130 146 133 125 
March 151 152 153 146 163 152 141 
April 132 125 133 134 141 127 129 
May 142 136 145 141 157 139 135 
June 132 127 133 133 142 131 127 
July 103 84 116 go 138 86 89 
August 137 126 138 138 145 126 135 
September 145 144 149 139 153 145 137 
Industrial production, 1954 = 100 
8 150 150 
L _ 125 4125 
wn {TT " ” 
. rm | ] | 4100 7100 
all ls |e 
| 
| 4150 450 
; | 25 425 
ee 
1952 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 
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PRODUCTION OF WOODWORKING INDUSTRIES 























Mechanical 
| Year aa Cellulose pulp Newsprint nn a e Plywood 
Month (for sale) 
1 000 stds 1 000 tons 1000 cu.m. 
1938 | ror 1 471 262 401 162 124 250 
1954 1 060 I 572 202 445 395 254 339 
1955 I 055 1 817 196 526 478 286 364 
. 1956 805 1 851 205 597 497 294 272 
1957 856 2 062 183 626 528 385 313 
1958* 987 2 066 141 613 552 422 285 
1959* 1072 2 148 124 633 626 450 348 
@ 1958* October 78 195 10 54 57 39 28 
November 69 189 14 56 51 38 27 
December 64 156 12 51 40 31 25 
1959* January 67 178 II 52 48 32 27 
February 83 179 II 52 46 34 29 
March 94 174 10 49 46 32 27 
April 105 188 13 52 50 39 28 
May 85 176 10 50 49 36 31 
June 108 155 5 41 48 34 28 
July gI 163 9 44 54 40 19 
August 89 154 10 47 58 40 25 
September 86 491 8 61 58 41 34 
October 90 206 13 62 59 42 34 
November 81 205 13 65 59 40 34 
December 93 180 12 57 51 38 32 
1960* January go 206 15 54 59 38 32 
February 116 200 15 63 57 39 37 
March 137 220 16 68 63 42 40 
April 128 182 15 51 50 42 33 
May 133 208 20 63 60 47 36 
June 137 171 13 56 48 41 32 
July 118 193 16 66 56 46 23 
August 105 213 15 68 61 55 29 
September 107 219 16 67 59 47 38 


























Fellings for commercial purposes by fellings seasons, mill. cu.m. piled measure 








1. Large-sized timber 2. Other timber 
1958/1959 | 1959/1960 n 1960/1961 
| i 
60 + 12 
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BUILDING 
























































Buildings Buildings under Building Dwelling 
completed construction permits granted houses 
Year completed 
Whole Centres of Whole Centres of Whole Centres of | i, centres 
Quarter country | population! country | population| country | population 
mill. cu. m number 
1938 16,10 3.68 oa oa ee 7770 
1954 22.02 7-84 22.85 10.94 25.64 10,05 15 330 
1955 20.25 8.40 23.75 - 12.71 25.29 10,82 16 876 
1956 19.92 10.95 21.58 12,07 21.68 10.99 19 106 
1957 20.81 10.89 19.07 10.21 18.83 8.66 19 631 
1958 19.29 9.32 18.82 10.10 18.17 8.57 17 798 
1959* 19.88 9.84 20.46 11.89 22.64 11.73 18 608 
1955 II 3.20 1.24 28.08 13.33 8.61 3.29 2 329 
til 5.57 1.87 28.32 13.36 6.18 2.74 3 578 
IV 8.25 3.00 23.75 12.71 5.28 2.68 6 143 
1956 I 3.59 2.79 17.76 10.39 3.52 1,64 4 269 
II 3.84 2.51 22.31 10.70 7.18 3.34 4026 
III 5-35 2.56 23.83 12.13 6.17 3.43 4613 
IV 7-14 3.09 21.58 12.07 4.81 2.58 6 198 
1957 I 3.87 2.79 20.26 11.03 3.86 1.62 4732 
II 3.15 1.81 22.89 11.19 5.98 2.40 3 287 
Ill 5.95 2.89 22.62 II i04 4.62 2.22 5 183 
IV 7.84 3.40 19.07 10.2: 4.37 2.42 6 429 
1958 I 3.22 1.97 18.52 19.93 3.13 1.24 3272 
Il 3.25 1.85 21.29 10.36 5-44 2.09 2954 
Il 5.70 2.40 20.99 9.26 4.59 2.13 5 028 
IV 7.12 3.10 18,82 10,10 5.01 3.11 6 544 
1959* I 3.22 1.91 18.16 10.47 3.88 1.91 2 998 
Il 3.10 1.54 21.74 11.36 7.16 2.63 2 863 
III 6.23 2.76 22.93 12.29 5-79 3.43 5 636 
IV 7.33 3.63 20.46 11.89 5.81 3.76 7 tit 
1960* I 4.01 2.58 20.10 12.19 4.99 3.20 3 964 
II 4.10 2.44 24.77 14.36 7.32 3.68 3 839 
Il i 3.12 ; 14.17 3.34 5 027 
Buildings completed, mill. cu.m. 
1. Rural districts 2. Centres of population 
1 Hl T] V 
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FOREIGN TRADE, 1954= 100 

















































































Imports Exports 
Year a ~— Metal- 
i ini Wood Pa * 
Queen General — po Finished General ind ind per _ using 
aes “finished lubricants oo — erm s nom ae A = 
products 1 P : 
U) 
1953 106 109 112 100 98 955 gI 109 
1954 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1955 100 100 110 98 106 105 105 115 
1956 105 103 128 99 106 104 109 106 
1957 122 118 155 115 116 113 119 120 
1958 140 135 145 146 138 133 139 153 
1959 133 127 133 142 130 121 131 152 
1959 I 135 130 134 142 134 119 132 169 
Il 133 125 133 142 127 120 130 137 
ill 133 127 135 144 130 122 130 150 
IV 132 126 130 139 130 123 130 151 
1960* I 138 133 127 151 131 124 130 159 
II 134 128 119 149 132 129 135 136 
Volume 
1953 76 69 82 84 86 92 85 92 
1954 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1955 116 110 113 128 109 98 117 103 
1956 127 117 124 150 107 78 122 113 
1957 123 115 150 126 117 86 133 121 
1958 110 102 130 II§ 115 87 134 106 
1959 132 122 122 153 131 106 145 138 
1959 1 135 122 147 153 134 99 149 129 
II 140 131 114 165 141 125 136 182 
iil 121 109 114 145 126 99 152 154 
IV 133 127 118 153 127 102 146 109 
1960* JI 176 165 157 197 157 101 177 153 
il 194 167 168 238 157 142 161 158 | 
Export and import prices, 1954 = 100 
1. Export prices 2. Import prices 3. Terms of Trade 
= a a 
L. {180 +180 
- i160 4160 
sities * 4140 
oe =f 
+120 
en eee +100 
- +80 | +80 
- 460 | {80 
aa ae ae ee en ee | | | | | i | ! ri 
1952 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 1958 1959 1960 
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IMPORTS 






































. Raw Of which: — Of which: Surplus 
ear materials | ——————_ ue Finished |————- of exports Import 
and i- d Con- Total . 
Quarter fi iniebed Industrial ntichenate ne sumer’s si adie — 
products goods (-—) 
1000 mill, mk 

1952 97-5 87.9 22,0 62.7 27.1 182.2 —25.4 21a 
1953 65.1 59.9 15.9 40.8 16.8 121.8 + 9.7 17.5 
1954 86.4 80.5 17.3 48.4 19.6 152.1 + 4.5 19.5 
1955 94.9 86.3 21.5 6o.5 26.3 176.9 + 4.3 27.2 
1956 104.3 93.4 27.4 71.8 28.4 203.5 —25.5 41.7 
1957 117.4 108.4 40.3 70.2 28.9 227.9 —15.5 42.4 
1958 119.5 III. 32.6 81.2 32.4 233.3 +14.6 40.2 
1959 133.8 125.4 28.1 105.4 37.7 267.3 + 0.0 43-4 
1958 IV 3.4.1 31.6 10.4 21.0 8.7 65.5 + 2.3 10.0 
1959 I 273 25.8 7.1 22.7 8.4 57.1 — 9.4 9.9 
Il 32.7 30.5 5.0 27.3 9.7 65.0 + 2.0 10.7 
Il 32.6 30.7 6.5 23.8 7-9 62.9 +14.4 II 

IV 41.2 38.4 9.5 31.6 11.7 82.3 — 7.0 11.7 

1960 I 37.8 34.6 7.1 30.9 10.6 75.9 —21.3 10.6 
I 42.5 39.1 6.7 41.5 13.4 90.7 —13.4 13.1 

% of im- 
% pam ediee 

1952 53.5 | 48.3 12.1 34.4 14.9 100.0 11.6 
1953 53-5 49.2 13.0 33.5 13.8 100.0 14.4 
1954 56.8 52.9 11.4 31.8 12.9 100.0 12.8 
1955 53.6 48.8 12.2 34.2 _ 14.9 100.0 15.4 
1956 51.2 45-9 13.5 35.3 14.0 100,0 20.5 
1957 51.5 47.6 17.7 30.8 12.7 100.0 18.6 
1958 51.2 47.6 14.0 34.8 13.9 100.0 17.2 
1959 50.1 46.9 10.5 39.3 14.2 100.¢ 14.4 
1959 Il 50.1 46.6 7.7 42.2 14.9 100.0 16.4 
Il 51.8 48.6 | 10.3 37.9 12.6 100.0 17.6 
IV 50.5 47.1 11.7 37.8 14.5 100.0 14.2 

1960 I 49.8 45.6 9.5 40.7 14.7 100.0 14.0 
II 46.9 43.1 7-4 45.7 14.8 100.0 14.4 




















Imports (1 000 mill. mk) and their composition 


1. Industrial raw materials and. semi-finished products 
2. Agricultural raw materials and semi-finished products 
5. Investment goods 


in percentage 


3. Fuels and lubricants 
4. Consumer’s goods 
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EXPORTS 
Of which: 
Year Agri- Round | Industrial Metal Oth 
cultural | timber Wood P — 
Quarter | products | ete. | POM | icdusery | industry | Unité | goede | Tvl 
products | products products 
1000 mill. mk 
1952 562 28.4 123.0 42.9 65.3 II. 0.2 156.8 
1953 4.7 10.2 116.4 43-7 47-9 20.9 0.2 131.5 
1954 5.1 13.6 137.5 49.7 61.7 21.0 0.4 156.6 
1955 3.9 19.9 157-3 51.3 75.8 24.8 0.1 181.2 
1956 6.2 17.3 154.5 40.5 81.8 25.1 0.0 178.0 
1957 10.2 17.1 185.1 48.3 97.6 30.4 0.0 212.4 
1958 10.7 19.3 217.7 $7.8 115.2 34.0 0.2 247.9 
1959 14.9 16.3 236.0 63.7 117.0 44.1 OI 267.3 
1958 IV 2.8 4.1 60.8 17.8 30.6 9.0 0.1 67.8 
1959 I 3.3 1.9 42.5 8.3 24.9 7:7 0.0 47-7 
I 3.7 3.7 59.5 16.1 28.0 12.9 OI 67.¢ 
Ill 3.8 6.9 66.6 2.1 30.5 11.6 0.0 77-3 
IV 4. 3.8 67.4 18.2 33.6 11.9 0.0 75.3 
1960 I 4.1 1.6 48.8 8.7 29.3 8.5 oO. 54.6 
I 4.0 4:3 68.9 19.8 3.4.5 11.2 0.2 77:3 
% 
1952 3.3 18.1 78.5 27.3 41.7 7-1 Our 100.0 
1953 3.6 7.8 88.4 33.2 36.4 15.9 0.2 100.0 
1954 3.3 8.7 87.8 31.8 39.4 13.4 0.2 100.0 
1955 2.1 11.0 86.8 28.3 41.8 13.7 0.1 100.0 
1956 3.5 9.7 86.8 22.7 45.9 14.1 0.0 100.0 
1957 4.8 8.1 87.1 22.7 46.0 14.3 0.0 100.0 
1958 4.3 7.8 87.8 23.3 46.5 33.7 O.1 100.0 
1959 5.6 6.1 88.3 23.8 43.8 16.5 0.0 100.0 
1959 Il 5-5 5-5 88.8 24.0 41.8 19.3 0.1 100.0 
Il 4.9 8.8 86.3 27.3 39.5 15.0 0.0 100.0 
IV 5-4 5.1 89.5 24.2 44.7 15.8 oo 100.0 
1960 I 7-5 2.9 89.4 15.9 53.7 15.6 0.2 100.0 
II 5.2 5.6 89.1 25.6 44.6 14.5 0.3 100.0 
Exports (1 000 mill. mk) and their composition in percentage 
1. Round timber 3. Paper industry products 
2. Wood industry products 4. Metal-using industry products 
5. Others 
8 a 
° ° L 300 ean . 
" \ MOQ HWiYI 
L 250 SS SMA AIAA 480 
460 
440 
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| Sasa ieisie | Helsinki Stock Exchange 
Voor | (eta, Piet aee | , Index for share prices, 1948= 100 B.— l 
Turnover 

momen Wholesale Retail Bank Industrial All 
trade trade Mill. mk shares shares shares Number 
1938 | or | 222 123 43 50 547 
1955 116 114 2312 150 380 339 849 
1956 121 115 3 553 151 565 487 973 
1957 114 107 2 648 134 500 430 I 0§7 
1958 109 IOI 1 837 130 446 385 918 
1959 121 106 2711 146 506 435 791 
1958 November 106 99 155 133 420 364 78 
December 116 135 163 134 425 368 77 
1959 January 93 84 155 138 454 392 72 
February 103 91 160 141 469 405 76 
March 115 95 282 141 491 422 70 
April 128 105 238 145 499 429 77 
May 123 112 180 144 485 418 66 
June 118 109 200 143 479 413 62 
July 117 103 144 143 sor 430 57 
August 132 106 133 146 513 441 59 
September 135 107 416 147 516 443 65 
October 130 III 340 152 543 465 | 78 
November 127 107 228 155 552 473 65 
December 136 143 235 158 572 489 44 
1960 January 101 84 200 164 606 518 60 
February 119 95 177 166 611 $22 85 
March 134 100 217 164 614 524 80 
April 139 109 249 162 603 514 52 
May 144 117 253 159 587 sol st 
June 132 113 181 160 598 510 54 
July 124 104 158 164 643 545 44 
August 150 Ill 211 163 649 549 80 
September 147 114 222 160 637 539 57 
October ae ‘i 272 160 | 638 540 82 











Unitas index for share prices, 1948 = 100 



































1. Bank shares 2. Industrial shares 

ie 600 
L. 4500 
q 4oo0 
L 4300 + 4300 

4200 - = 200 

- 1 i ee 
ames a escnadccopoesnee?% - 
r 4100 w | | 74100 
oe ae oe ea | pptetepepehesapadssrsiatissratees ss 
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